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Dispensing cryptocurrency New fitness trend hangs 10 It's taco time at local restos 





6- 9am S aturday, November 15 

Any successful hunter can tell you: You need 
jpEm* to get up early to have any luck. The same 

is true for bargain hunting! Saturday 
I L/CIlIly SI) morning save 20% STOREWIDE from 
6-9am. Nearly every item In the store 
will be on sale, so shop early for the best 
selection and biggest savings! 

Williston | St. Albans | Barre | Plattsburgh @ j fj) lennyshoe.com 


thanksgiving 


classic bowls, classic simplicity, 
in nine singular glazes 


jr* Home for the Holidays! 

From our family to yours - 

This holiday season enjoy the flavor and quality 
of Kimball Brook Farm’s organic cream, half and half 
and organic milk for cooking and enjoying. 
Convenient in pints, quarts and half gallons. 


Kimball Brook Farm's milks and creams are premium products 
kept close to the land. By staying local and organic, we bring you 
healthful and delicious dairy that supports your nutrition, respects 
the environment, and promotes the wellbeing of our herd. 


bennington 

potters 

free gift wrapping | w> 


ship anywhere | gift certificates 


127 college street, burlington 
mon-sat 10-6; sun 11-5 | 802.863.2221 


COLORFUL 
TABLE LINENS 
BENNINGTON 
POTTERY 
DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES 
GLASSWARE 
VT MADE, 

FAIR TRADE 

& RECYCLED 

OPTIONS 

CANDLES 

GREETING 

CARDS 

BAKEWARE 

HOLIDAY 

DECORATIONS 

FUN STUFF 

FURNITURE 

MUCH MORE 








GOLDEN DRAGON ACROBATS Fri 11/28, 3 & 7PM 

IRISH CHRISTMAS IN AMERICA Sat 12/13, 7PM 

RUCKUS - A CIRQUE SPECTACULAR Sat 12/27, 7PM 

SWAN LAKE - STATE BALLET THEATRE OF RUSSIA Sat 1/31, 7PM 

LAUREN FOX IN CANYON FOLKIES Sat 3/7, 7PM 

JAMIE ADKINS IN CIRCUS INCOGNITUS Sat 3/28, 7PM 


THE GATHERING: WILL ACKERMAN, MASAKO, 
MATTEO PALMER & HEIDI BREYER Sat 11/22, 7:30PM 
CHAD HOLLISTER BAND Sat 1/17, 7:30PM 
THE WOODS TEA CO. Sat 2/7, 7:30PM 
COMEDIAN JIMMY TINGLE Sat 3/14, 7:30PM 


W V mj "HEILIAND" CLASSICAL SOLSTICE Satl2/20, 7:30PM 

PjL MAPLE JAM, SWEET VERMONT A CAPELLA Sat 1/3, 7:30PM 
. V r THE BLUE GARDENIAS Sat2/14, 7:30PM 

— /— THE ONION RIVER JAZZ BAND Sat 2/28, 7:30PM 

CAPITAL CITY CONCERTS Sun 4/12, 3PM 

ANIMAL: Choreography by Hanna Satterlee Sat 4/25, 7:30PM 


Join us for Peal? Experiences! 


Let's get weird. 

- OPEN FOR LUNCH | Friday - Monday at 1 1 30AM - 


E 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


INFO@FARMHOUSETG.C0M 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 

Follow 
@FHTGburlington, 
@VTCiderWeek & 
#VTCider for updates. 


Peak Films 


PERFORMING 
ARTS CENTER 


2 Hourglass Drive, Stowe, VT 

akArts.org • 802-760-4634 


TURNING 


VTCIDER 


Wednesday, November 19tl 

To celebrate the 1st annual Vermont Cider Week, 
we’ll have cider-rific dinner specials & bushels 


of awesome local hard ciders: 

Citizen Cider, 

Shacksbury, Boyden, Windfall 

Orchard, Eden, 


Whetstone CiderWorks, Stowe Cider, Woodchuck, 
Champlain Orchards and more! 

FARMH0USETG.COM 


TONIGHT ! 11.12.14 


ft f Vv 

Peak Family 


SPRUCE PEAK PERFORMING ARTS CENTER - STOWE 
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’ ii84 Williston Road, South Burlrngtc 
Mon - Sat 9 -8, Sun 9-6 www-AlpineShopVT.coi 


Gear & Clothing 
“P* 0 50% OFF! 


lift ticket 


with purchase of 
$200 or more* 


■Wiiiiiiirrjuimii 


Wear Lederhosen & receive an 
additional 10% OFF! 
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facts 




TOPFIVE 
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| It's time to celebrate! 

5 If you're planning a birthday or 
| holiday party for 10 to 200 people; 
a we have you covered! 

Q Burke Mountain Resort has 
multiple event venues to choose from 
a and an extensive banquet menu that 
$ will dazzle your party guests! We can 
5 customize every aspect of your event 
| to suit your tastes and budget. Book 
by December 5th, 2014 and you'll 
w receive free lift tickets and an 
g appearance by our own 

| Burkie the Bear!!! 

" For more information please 
contact our events professionals at 
eventplanner@skiburke.com 
or call 802-626-7300 

| Visit SDfl3njCEU33jL for more info 
S & be lure to Like ur on GaSjCssCfl 



SHINERS' PARADE. 



feed back 



WINNER TAKES ALL 

Our legislature should not consider 
the appeals of any politician asking to 
overturn the results of an election [Off 
Message: “Calling Shumlin Victory 
‘Premature,’ Milne Considers Contesting 
Result,” November 6]. In a democracy, 
the candidate who receives the most 
votes should win. That’s how it’s worked 
in Vermont’s history, and how it should 
continue. 

This is about keeping our democracy 
legitimate. When voters went to the 
polls on Election Day, more voted for 
Shumlin. It was a close election, but the 
results were clear: Two thousand more 
Vermonters voted for Peter Shumlin 
than Scott Milne. That makes Shumlin 
the winner. 

To hear people argue that the leg- 
islature should overturn the will of the 
Vermont voters is scary. Doing so would 
go against Vermont values, tradition and 
common sense. It would delegitimize 
the democratic process. 

In 2000, we saw with George Bush 
how efforts to undermine democracy 
can have terrible consequences for our 
country. On the national level, we’re 
still trying to recover from the distrust 
and illegitimacy that situation created. 
We can’t let the same thing happen to 
Vermont. Let’s respect democracy. 

David Scherr 
BURLINGTON 


FOR WHOM THE BELLS TOLL 

I read “Bells Over Burlington: A 
Church’s Chimes Get Mixed Reviews” 
[November 5], and much of it rang true 
to my experience living near the church 
on North Avenue in Burlington's New 
North End. This location also plays 
those low-fidelity prerecorded bell 
tracks and prolonged hymns — at a 
volume far, far beyond what any other 
local business establishment is al- 
lowed. I have seen Burlington police 
quiet down a restaurant hosting a 
Saturday night jazz band with lower 
outside sound levels than what the 
church seems to be entitled to blast out 
on a daily basis. 

Additionally, these are not bells. 
They are cheap, soulless, sonic im- 
posters of bells — a mere snapshot 
compared to the real deal and lacking 
all the harmonic over- and undertones 
that make real bells a cross-cultural 
fascination, joy and passion. Because 
of these special qualities, most people 
tend to accept them regardless of the 
sponsor. But, to repeat, these are not 
real bells. 

For many of the same reasons busk- 
ers aren’t allowed to make money 
on Church Street with a boom box 
instead of a real cello, this is wrong 
on a number of levels. The systems 
these churches are installing are not 
designed for maximum sound quality 
and clarity but rather optimized for 


TIM NEWCOMB 




WEEK IN REVIEW 


maximum penetration. As these appli- 
ances are indeed marketed as a “set it 
and forget it" solution, one can right- 
fully question any religious or sacra- 
mental intentions. 

Rick Edmonds 

BURLINGTON 


THE OTHER SOUND 
OF FREEDOM 

[Re “Bells Over Burlington: A 
Church’s Chimes Get Mixed Reviews,” 
November 5]: Question: If some 
neighbors of Christ the King object 
to these bells, what about the bells 
from other Catholic and non-Catholic 
churches? If one wanders around the 
various neighborhoods, other bells 
from churches can be heard. It brings 
joy and community into the picture. A 
church, regardless of denomination, 
is a vital part of every neighborhood 
community. Be glad that we live in a 
country that allows churches at all. 
Rejoice each and every one of us for 
the right and freedom to believe as we 
choose. 

Diana St. Louis 

BURLINGTON 


GRAPHICS ERROR? 

Thanks for your very informative ar- 
ticle [“Who Will Get the Land Around 
Burlington College?” November 5], It is 
helpful to a parent trying to figure out 
what the future will bring. 

One thing I noticed: The image you 
published showing the outline of the 
land that Burlington College would keep 
seems a little disproportionate. I think 
the seven acres retained by the school 
would be smaller in size compared to 
the 25 acres in the rest of the green area. 

Your article also made me wonder 
why the archdiocese would consider 
forgiving debt for a developer who is 
going to make large amounts of money 
from developing the land, instead of for- 
giving debt for a small but very valuable 
college struggling for its survival. 

Susan Carlo 


Editor's note: Carlo is referring to a 
document obtained by Seven Days that 
appears to outline a proposed transaction 
in which the diocese would forgive $2.1 
million of Burlington College's debt and 
convert the $1.5 million balance to an 
ownership stake in the development proj- 
ect. The developer declined to speak, and 
the diocese did not respond, so the terms 


A REAL HOMELESS STORY 

The 100,000 Homes Campaign could 
have been an opportunity' for Seven 
Days to take an in-depth view of the 
grave problem of homelessness in 
Burlington, but [7Dispatch: "Probing 
Questions Assess Burlington’s 
Homeless Population,” October 22] 
was decidedly lazy. I have a better per- 
spective on the problem of homeless 
encampments simply from walking my 
dog: No need to even venture off the 
well-worn paths to ascertain that each 
and every' acre of wooded land in and 
around this city is a site of desperate, 
cyclical poverty'. 



On the subject of dog walking: I 
do so in the area described by the 
article, thus I saw Wayne Latulippe 
almost every day for many months. 
The author did not protect the 
confidentiality of the encampment 
location: if you know anything about 
the parks and wooded areas in and 




CHECK-OUT 
THE FREEZERS 

So many tempting, new 
goodies have arrived! 
Caramel-Apple Danish, 
Strudels, Vegetarian and 
Bacon Quiches, yummy 
Creme Brulee and 
classic Cheese Cakes, 
delicious spreads and 
much more! 

GRI0T LE VI N ROUGE 

This muscular, Cali Red 
is mainly Petit Verdot. 
Not for the bubble 
gummers.Bold, Spicy, Real! 
Reg. $17.99 Now $9.99 

<4 


OlEESE TRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 


802.863.0143 

Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheeseJraders.com 


Barrio 

bakery 

&CAFEK 

Breakfast items 

& DINNER ROLLS: 


DINNER ROLLS Soft 8 buttery, perfect 
for dinner 8 a leftover sandwich! $4.50 /6 
ONION DINNER ROLLS $5.50 /6 


PUMPKIN HARVEST C0FFEECAKE 
Studded with walnuts, pecans & pumpkin 
seeds. Try with cream cheese. $14/GF $16 



197 n. Winooski avenue 
863-8278 • visit us on Facebook 



WED 11/12 AEROLITES 7PM 
DJ CRE8 11PM 

THU 11/13 MAMMAL DAP 7PM 
D JAY BARON 10PM 
DJ CRE8 10PM 

FRI11/M ELLEN POWELL TRIO APM 
BINGER 7PM 
DJCONYAY9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 11/15 DJ RAUL 6PM 

fUNKWAGON 7PM 
OJ MASHTOOON/DJ STAVROS 11PM 
TUE 11/16 DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 8PM 
WED 11/17 GREENBUSH 7PM 



136 church Sfrecf, Burlington 
Having a party? Rent the blue r«tn/ 
infwSredsqyarevf.cowi . xsi-xto? 



— HOLIDAY— 

greeting, cahxli* 


USE PROMO CODE CARDS20 
ORDER INSTORE OR ONLINE 

PhotoGarden 

1 0 Dorset St, South Burlington, VT 05403 I 802-863-1256 I thephotogarden. 


Earth Waste SEASON 
& Metal SPONSORS: 


GE Aviation 


s 2014 


NATURAL BEAUTIES 


JEWELRY FROM ART NOUVEAU TO NOW 


THROUGH MARCH 8 


ON VIEW NOVEMBER 15 


After midnight |ew 


PARAMOUNT paramountlive.org 3 o center st, Rutland, vT-s02.775.0903 

THFATRF 1 0 
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NEWS 

14 Close Call: Seven 
Reasons Shumlln 
Nearly Lost 

16 Popular Jericho 
Preschool Faces 
Expulsion 

18 Tally Lapse: Why the 
Long Walt for Election 
Results? 

BV MARK DAVIS 


ARTS NEWS 

22 Then and Still: 
Conference Examines 
the Legacy of the 
Civil War 

23 Bess O’Brien’s Next 
Film to Tackle Eating 
Disorders 

24 Fleeting Presence: 
Vermont-Set Opera to 
Make a Comeback 


25 Quick Lit: A Road (and 
Air) Trip Through 
Dystopian America 




FEATURES 

30 Here Comes the Sun 

BV KATHRYN FLAGG 

36 Bit by Bit 



38 Quilting Renaissance 



70 You Can’t Talk to the 
Dude 





COLUMNS + REVIEWS 

12 Fair Game politics 
26 Drawn & Paneled ar r 
29 Hackle CULTURE 
45 Side Dishes food 
71 Soundbites music 
75 Album Reviews 
78 Eyewitness art 
84 Movie Reviews 
93 Ask Athena sex 

SECTIONS 

11 The Magnificent 7 
20 Life Lines 
52 Calendar 
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70 Music 
78 Art 
84 Movies 
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Regardless of your j JL 
SOREL MAKES A W Fdft YOU! 
And we have a feeling this 

WINTER IS GOING To REQUIRE THE 
l&trtnUL AND LYY//VTV7' THEY’RE 

known for. Stop in soon to 
GRAB YOURS BEFORE 
THEY'RE GONE! 

SOREL 




dear^lucy. 

38 church street 
802.862.8126 | dearlucy.com 
mon- wed 10-7, 
thurs-sat 10-8, sun 11-6 






750 Pine Street, Burlington 
65 Church Street, Burlington 
Route 100, Waterbury Center 
lakechamplainchocolates.com 


ALSO SERVING LUNCH AND 
WEEKEND BRUNCH TOO! 


Lake Champlain 

CHOCOLATES® 


JOIN US 

for dinner 


A SWEET WAY TO 


give thanks 


DINNER FOR TWO 
FOR $30 

Thursday-Saturday 
2 entrees | 2 beers | 2 desserts 


A fresh flock of our 
Chocolate Turkey 
place settings are in! 

FREE GIFT WITH 
$40 PURCHASE 


south end 

KiTCHEN 

at Lake Champlain Chocolates 


Backcountry Union Bank 



3:30 KIDS' SHOW 
fOOAOlUSKDW 

(DooBOrsmrwocMO) 


JFMBER 15 

POWDERWHORE ^HUGHES 

Sggs&ssr sgSSSSS? 





MUST SEE, MUST DO THIS WEEK 


SATURDAY 15 




FRIDAY 14-SUNDAY 16 


ONGOING 


TUESDAY 18 

NEW TERRITORY 


When the Koresh Dance Company 

performs, leave your preconceived 
notions of choreography at the door. 
Refusing to adhere to a single genre or 
style, the Philadelphia-based troupe 
keeps audience members on their feet. 
Bold athletic gestures take a delicate 
turn as quickly as jazz and ballet 
transition into modem dance. 


Strings That Sing 





OUTLETS 


e Facebook 



All the lines 
you love... 

Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 
Kiehl's Since 1851 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 
...and many morel! 



Mirrer Mirror 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally £wned - Locally Operated 



N SEASON ON VERMONT POLITICS I 


Milne’s Miracle 


PAULHEINTZ E 


ou can forgive scott milne for 
believing in the impossible. 

Last Tuesday, the inexperi- 
enced, underfunded Republican 
gubernatorial candidate did what nobody 
expected: He nearly took down Gov. 
peter shumlin, the seemingly all-powerful 
Democratic leader of a heavily Democratic 

Now, Milne’s in the market for another 
miracle. 

This time, he may try to persuade the 
Democratic legislature to ignore the will 
of the voters, historical precedent and 
his own pledge to abide by the election’s 
results in order to install him as the next 
governor of Vermont. 

But in that vain attempt, he may empty 
the reservoir of goodwill afforded any 
near-victor who is gracious in defeat. 

Milne’s already pushing it. 

Last Wednesday, he scheduled a con- 
cession speech at the Sheraton Burlington 
Hotel, canceled it and then snuck out of 
the building without speaking to reporters. 

He’s sent mixed signals about whether 
he’ll demand a recount, but told Seven 
Days' mark davis on Tuesday that he prob- 
ably won't. 

And he’s threatened to keep the cam- 
paign alive until January. That’s when the 
legislature will pick the next governor, 
since no candidate notched 50 percent. 

In interviews from his hidey-hole, the 
almost-gov has labored to walk back his 
pre-election commitment to the Associated 
Press' dave dram that he would concede 
the race if he failed to win a plurality. 

"If I’m ahead, I expect the legislature 
will honor the wishes of the people of 
Vermont,” Milne said at the time. 

In the end, Shumlin came out 2,434 
votes ahead, according to complete re- 
sults to be certified Wednesday by the 
state canvassing committee. According 
to the secretary of state’s office, Shumlin 
won 464 percent, Milne 45.1 percent and 
Libertarian dan feliciano 4.4 percent. 

Since coming up short, Milne has 
changed his tune. He told Seven Days 
last week that his wasn’t a commitment 
to Gram, but a “challenge” to Shumlin to 
abide by the election’s results. 

"[Democrats] had control of both 
houses. He obviously had more to lose than 
I did. And he didn’t take me up on it,” Milne 
said of his purported challenge. “I imagine 
now he would like to take me up on it, but 
he didn't when the time was right.” 

Asked if he had, in fact, reversed his 
position, Milne said, “I don't believe I’ve 
changed my mind. I believe there was a 
vote in which 54 percent of the people said 


they wanted a different person than Peter 
Shumlin." 

Right, but didn’t 55 percent say they 
wanted a different person than Scott 
Milne? 

“Except I’m not the incumbent gover- 
nor, butyou’re right,” he said. “That's true.” 

Um, what does incumbency have to do 
with the threshold for victory? 

“I believe the election was a referen- 
dum on Peter Shumlin, and he lost,” Milne 

Huh. 

Milne continued his non-concession 
tour this week in a bizarre 15-minute 
interview with radio host mark Johnson 
Tuesday morning on WDEV. Displaying 
his trademark sarcasm, bitterness and 
pomposity, Milne attacked, in quick suc- 
cession, Secretary of State jim condos, the 
press, Shumlin and Johnson himself. 

I THINK THE 
CONSTITUTION 
OUGHTTO BE 
CHANGED, FRANKLY, 
SOTHEPERSONWITH 
THE MOST VOTES*. 
■HIS THE CASE IN 
MOST STATES AND ISTHE 
CASE IN MOST ELECTIONS. 

JIM DOUGLAS 


"I’m going to continue to talk to folks 
like you and, you know, all the big shots 
that want to talk to me, but mostly I’m 
talking to people on Main Street who 
[supported my campaign],” Milne said. 
“If those people think it’s best for me to 
step aside, that’s what I’ll do — very, very 
clearly." 

It’s unclear, however, if he’s talking 
to the people who matter most right 
now: the Republican legislators whose 
votes he’ll require to snag the seat from 
Shumlin. 

Rep. don turner (R-Milton) and Sen. 
joe benning (R-Caledonia) — the minority 
leaders of the House and Senate — indi- 
cated last week that they’d support Milne 
in January. But other rank-and-file mem- 
bers say they won’t 

"I think the person who gets the 


most votes wins,” Rep. kurt wright 
(R-Burlington) says. “It was incredibly 
close, but unless something changes, I 
would expect to be voting for the person 
who got the plurality.” 

Party leaders aren’t helping Milne's 
case, either. Though Lt Gov. phil scott, the 
state’s top Republican, says Milne is free 
to fight on, he says he wouldn’t personally 
vote for him in January. 

“If it was me, I would vote for the 
person who had the most votes overall,” 
Scott says. 

Former governor jim douglas, who in- 
troduced Milne at his campaign kickoff and 
narrated the candidate’s first television ad, 
says much the same: “The tradition in most 
cases is to confirm the plurality choice of 
the electorate, and I think that’s a good 
practice." 

Even if Milne’s allies thought it wise 
to join him at the Alamo, the numbers 
just don’t add up. When a joint assem- 
bly of the House and Senate convenes 
in January to pick the next gov, it will 
include 112 Democrats and Progressives, 
62 Republicans and 6 independents. The 
winner needs 91 votes. 

To reach that number, Milne has pro- 
posed a novel approach: that legislators 
should vote the way the districts they 
serve did. 

But even if they followed that rubric, 
according to an analysis conducted by the 
Vermont Press Bureau's neal goswami. 
Milne and Shumlin would tie at 90 votes 
apiece. And that's assuming that a whole 
lot of Democrats whose districts voted for 
Milne — including House Speaker shap 
smith (D -Morristown) — cast a ballot for 

Breaking news: They won't. 

“My expectation is that people will 
observe historical precedent, which is 
that the winner of the plurality ends up 
winning the race," Smith says. “He clearly 
is trying to ignore historical precedent, 
and that’s his prerogative. I don't know 
whether people will jump to his side on 
that one.” 

Ever the history buff, Milne was quick 
last week to cite the example of t. carry 
buckley, the second-place finisher in the 
1976 lieutenant governor’s race. That 
year, the legislature passed over plurality- 
winner john alden and installed Buckley 
instead. 

“If we move forward, I expect Peter 
Shumlin has a good likelihood of facing 
the same fate as John Alden, and I will be 
Vermont’s next governor," Milne said in a 
press release last Thursday. 

What Milne didn't mention was that 
at least some of the legislators voting on 



GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


that January day 38 years ago knew that 
attorney general jerry diamond was in- 
vestigating Alden for fraud. He was later 
convicted. 

According to former state archi- 
vist Gregory sanford, the legislature 
has passed over the plurality winner 
just three of the 23 times it’s faced the 
dilemma. 

In 1789, legislators ditched incum- 
bent THOMAS CHITTENDEN in favor of MOSES 
robinson after the former was ensnared 
in a sketchy land deal. In 1835, lawmak- 
ers cast 63 inconclusive ballots before 
giving up and letting lieuten- 
ant governor silas jennison 
serve as acting governor. And 
in 1853, the Democrats and 
Free Soil Democrats teamed 
up to steal the state’s top jobs from the 
Whigs, whose slate of candidates won 
pluralities. 

It’s worth noting that, after that little 
episode, no Democrat won the Vermont 
governorship for another 110 years. 

According to Sanford, Milne’s follow- 
your-district scheme simply has no 
precedent. 

“I’m not sure that’s ever been done,’’ 
he says. 

Though it has been altered several 
times since, the process originates with 
the Vermont Republic's 1777 constitution. 

“The thought was, if nobody was to 
have received a majority, that [legisla- 
tors] were capable and, perhaps, most 
qualified to choose the best person to 
lead tliis state,” says Vermont Law School 
professor peter teachout. 

Milne’s model, he says, "is not con- 
sistent with what the framers wanted." 
Neither, though, is the notion that 
legislators must choose the first-place 
finisher. 

“They wanted legislators to be able 
to select the person who came in No. 
3," Teachout says. “I think it was a feel- 
ing that it would be the subject of some 
open deliberation in the legislature 
before legislators cast a ballot.” 

Notions of democratic representation 
have changed plenty in the intervening 
237 years, and Vermont has steadily 
chipped away at the custom. Since 1915, 
members of Congress have been elected 
by plurality; since 1939, members of the 
Vermont House have been; and since 
1991, attorneys general, secretaries of 
state and state auditors have. 

Only Vermont's governors, lieuten- 
ant governors and treasurers are subject 
to majority rule today. And Douglas 
thinks it’s time for that to go, too. 

“I think the constitution ought to be 
changed, frankly, so the person with the 
most votes wins, which is the case in 
most states and is the case in most elec- 
tions,” he says. 

Douglas isn’t the first to come up with 
that idea. Eleven times in Vermont’s 


history — including as recently as 2012 
— legislators have proposed constitu- 
tional amendments to elect those three 
jobs by plurality. None of those propos- 
als have made it through the state’s 
complex amendment process. 

Where politicians stand on the 
matter often corresponds to how they’d 
be affected by it 

When Democratic lieutenant gov- 
ernor doug racine lost the 2002 guber- 
natorial race to Douglas by a margin of 
42.4 percent to 44.9 percent, he recalls a 
conversation he had with his Republican 
foe shortly before conceding. 

“[Douglas] said, ‘This is 
very gracious of you.' And I 
said, ‘I’m sure you would do 
the same,’” Racine recalls. 
“He looked at me and said, “You never 

Douglas says he doesn’t recall that 
conversation, but he agrees that in that 
race, only Racine committed to respect- 
ing the will of a plurality. Douglas’ 
thinking evolved over the years, he 
says. By the time he faced a challenge 
from Democrat gaye symington and 
left-leaning independent anthony 
pollina, he was committed to plurality 
rule. Then, liberals were contemplating 
joining forces to elect one of their own 
if Douglas failed to clear the 50 percent 
threshold. In the end, the point was 
moot, since Douglas won 53.4 percent. 

“That led me to believe even more 
strongly that we ought to change the 
constitution,” Douglas deadpans. 

The way Racine sees it, Milne's argu- 
ments are “convenient for him, frankly.” 

“You can make your arguments to 
justify any conclusion you want to come 
to,” he says. 

Taking a stand against plurality 
rule is dangerous, as Sen. dick mazza 
(D-Grand Isle) points out, “because you 
never know when it’s going to bite you.” 

And that’s what’s most puzzling 
about Milne's, Turner’s and Benning’s 
positions on the matter. If recent 
trends persist, it’s far more likely that 
a Democratic legislature will face 
the question of whether to elect a 
Republican plurality-winner than the 
opposite scenario. 

And you can bet that if Milne’s and 
Shumlin’s roles were reversed, the GOP 
candidate would be screaming bloody 
murder that the arrogant Democratic 
majority was attempting to subvert 
Vermont’s democracy. © 
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local matters 


Close Call: Seven Reasons 
Shumlin Nearly Lost 


T hroughout the fall, Republican 
gubernatorial candidate Scott 
Milne repeatedly claimed he'd be 
the first challenger to topple an 
incumbent Vermont governor since Phil 
Hoff pulled it off in 1962. 

On Election Day, he came remarkably 

According to uncertified results from 
the secretary of state’s office, Milne came 
within 2,434 votes of besting two-term 
Democratic Gov. Peter Shumlin. The in- 
cumbent won 89,509 votes, or 46.4 percent, 
while the challenger took 87,075 votes, or 
45.1 percent 

Since neither candidate cleared the 50 
percent threshold, the race will be settled 
next January by the 180 members of the 
Vermont House and Senate, who will 
select a governor by secret ballot from 
among the top three vote-getters. 

The last time an incumbent governor 
found herself at the mercy of the legislature 
was in 1986, when first-term Democrat 
Madeleine Kunin won 47 percent of the 
vote, compared with Republican lieuten- 
ant governor Peter Smith’s 38.2 percent. 
Keeping Kunin from a majority that year 
was a challenge from the left: Burlington 
mayor Bernie Sanders took 14.4 percent of 
the vote. 

Milne's near-plurality this year is all 
the more remarkable given that the clos- 
est thing to a spoiler was Libertarian Dan 
Feliciano, a conservative who likely drew 
more support from Milne's base than 
s from Shumlin’s. If Milne took even half 
jh of Feliciano's 8,428 votes, the Republican 
Si would have won a plurality. 

< So how did Shumlin come so close to 

2 It’s impossible to divine demographic 
data from Tuesday’s election returns, but 
it is possible to parse geographical trends, 
since each of the state's 275 polling places 
3 reports its results separately. In Vermont, 
most such precincts correspond to the 
4 state’s 255 towns and cities, but some 
- larger municipalities are broken into mul- 
■“ tiple precincts. Burlington, for example, 
includes seven of them. 

w Milne drew support from a broad 
5 geographical range, winning a plurality 
z in 162 precincts, while Shumlin did so in 
3 just 112 (the candidates tied in Woodbury). 
1/1 That’s not unusual, given that Republican 
candidates tend to do better in Vermont’s 
rural, less populated municipalities, while 
g Democrats perform better in denser towns 

s More surprising is how well Milne did 
< in Vermont’s population centers. Shumlin 
g won the big kahuna — Burlington’s 9,604 
2 gubernatorial voters — by a 66 percent to 


23 percent margin, and he also won South 
Burlington. But Milne came away with 
more votes in three of the state's other 
five top-voting municipalities: Essex, 
Colchester and Rutland City. 

In fact, Milne won 10 of Vermont’s 20 
top-turnout towns and cities — including 
Williston, Barre Town, Milton and Barre 
City. Shumlin, meanwhile, took Bennington, 
Montpelier, Hartford and Middlebury. 

Another way to look at it is through 
the lens of Vermont’s 13 Senate districts, 
which align roughly with the state’s 14 
counties (Essex and Orleans counties 
share a district). Of those, Milne won eight, 
while Shumlin won five. 

Shumlin posted big numbers in liberal 
Chittenden and Windham counties, but 
he got crushed in moderate Franklin and 
Rutland counties. The latter two featured 
a host of competitive House and Senate 
races, which may have bolstered turnout 

More distressingly for Shumlin: He 
came out 100 votes short in Washington 
County, which tends to vote for 
Democrats, but is home turf to Milne 
and his well-connected family. As liberal 
pundit John Walters noted on his Vermont 
Political Observer blog, Democratic and 
Progressive senate candidates won hard- 
fought contests in Washington and Orange 
counties, while Shumlin lost both. 

In fact, the incumbent’s margin of vic- 
tory was so slim that he won more votes 
than just four of the Senate’s 30 members 
in their respective districts. Of those 
he outperformed — Windham’s Becca 
Balint, Bennington’s Brian Campion, and 
Chittenden's Michael Sirotkin and David 
Zuckerman — only the last had previously 
run for countywide office. 

The most important number in the 
2014 gubernatorial race was 43.6. That’s 
the percentage of Vermont’s 443,400 reg- 
istered voters who actually cast a ballot — a 
record low. 

In liberal Vermont, Democrats tend to 
do better when presidential or U.S. Senate 
races drive broad voter turnout. This year, 
the only contest to draw any excitement 
at all was that for lieutenant governor — a 
largely ceremonial position. 

Though Milne came closer to defeating 
Shumlin than either of the incumbent’s 
previous Republican foes — Brian Dubie 
in 2010 and Randy Brock in 2012 — Milne 
won fewer raw votes than either of his pre- 
decessors. Dubie took 115,212 votes, Brock 
110,940 and Milne just 87,075. 

The drop-off was far steeper for 
Shumlin. Two years ago, when he shared 
the ballot with President Barack Obama 
and Senator Bernie Sanders, the governor 
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won 170,749 votes. This year, he won 
barely more than half that: 89,509. 

Across the board, Democrats felt the ef- 
fects of Vermont's historically low turnout. 
Running against Republican Mark Donka, 
the same opponent he faced two years 
ago, Congressman Peter Welch (D-Vt.) 
dropped more than 7 percentage points 
this time around, to 64.4 percent. 

But Welch, who shares Shumlin's 
center-left politics, won 33,840 more votes 
than the governor. How to explain that — 
and, more broadly, the governor’s dismal 
performance? 

In recent days, Seven Days spoke with 
nearly a dozen Vermont politicos to so- 
licit their theories. Most — particularly 
Democrats close to the Shumlin adminis- 
tration — declined to speak on the record. 
We sifted their ideas into seven buckets: 

The Base Problem 

One reason Democrats didn’t turn out? 
Many have soured on Shumlin, who won 
a competitive primary in 2010 by pushing 
liberal issues — including legalizing gay 
marriage and shutting down Vermont 
Yankee nuclear power plant — but has 
since tacked to the center. 

Democrats such as Bakersfield activist 


PERCENTAGE OF 


Euan Bear showed up to the polls but re- 
fused to vote for Shumlin. 

“People who would otherwise vote 
pretty much a straight ticket made a point 
of saying to me, 'Except for Gov. Shumlin,”’ 
says Bear, who serves as a state committee- 
woman for the Vermont Democratic Party. 

Among the factors that alienated the 
base? Shumlin’s public firing of liberal icon 
Doug Racine: his support for Vermont Gas’ 
pipeline extension; his 2013 legislative 
focus on welfare reform and skepticism 
over whether he’ll follow through on en- 
acting single-payer health care reform. 

The Independent 
Problem 

One of the more interesting findings 
of a Castleton Polling Institute survey 
completed a month before the election was 
that more independents disapproved of 
Shumlin’s performance than approved of it 

Why? It’s impossible to say for sure, 
but two issues likely played a role: rap- 
idly rising property taxes and health care 
reform. Regarding the latter, independents 
were likely upset about Vermont Health 
Connect’s continuing performance issues 
and uncertain about Shumlin’s single- 
payer ambitions. 
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“To this day, we don’t know what it is," 
Sen. Dick Mazza (D-Grand Isle), a moder- 
ate Democrat, says of single-payer. “People 
were very fearful of what would happen." 

Shumlin’s Competence 
Problem 

Shumlin has long touted his ability to 
“get tough things done.” But for the past 
year, his administration has struggled to 
get Vermont Health Connect operating as 
advertised. 

Whether or not it’s fair to pin 
Obamacare’s woes on Vermont's governor, 
months of negative media coverage surely 
eroded public confidence in Shumlin — 
and ate into his vote totals. 

“I don’t think it’s a repudiation of the 
vision Shumlin and others have laid out,” 
says Rep. Chris Pearson (P-Burlington). 
“I think it’s a comment on the execution, 
which has been less than stellar." 

Milne’s Competence 
Problem 

Ironically, Milne’s lack of electoral 
experience, difficulty debating, inability' 
to raise money and green campaign staff 
may have helped him in the end. Because 
reporters and pundits didn't take him 
seriously, passive Democrats saw no 
reason to get motivated. Others felt free to 
cast a protest vote for Milne, Feliciano or 
the four other candidates in the race. 

Insiders say Shumlin's campaign rec- 
ognized the threat in September, which 
prompted it to spend heavily on television 
advertising earlier than expected. But the 
campaign couldn’t truly sound the alarm, 
lest it motivate Vermont Republicans to 
unite around Milne or outside groups to 
invest in his campaign. 

It's tempting to say that a more experi- 
enced or better-funded opponent — such 
as Brock, Lt. Gov. Phil Scott, Rep. Heidi 
Scheuermann (R-Stowe) or retired banker 
Bruce Lisman — could have outperformed 
Milne. But if any of them had gotten into 
the race, Shumlin and his Democratic 
allies would have stepped up their game. 

Feliciano Hype 

Conversely, Feliciano appeared to be 
a more natural campaigner and more 


polished debater than Milne. An early 
burst of support from conservative 
Republicans gave him credibility with the 
press, as did the imprimatur of pro bono 
campaign manager Darcie Johnston. 

Many political observers expected 
Shumlin to come in under 50 percent, but 
they figured Feliciano would consume a 
bigger slice of the conservative pie, leaving 
the race safely in Shumlin's hands. 

They were wrong. Feliciano won 10 
percent of the vote in his hometown of 
Essex and did well in a handful of other 
northwestern towns, but he barely reg- 
istered in the state's four southernmost 
counties. In the end, he won just 4.4 per- 
cent statewide. 

That means Shumlin-haters either felt 
more comfortable voting for a Republican 
or were more attracted to Milne’s com- 
paratively moderate message. 

The Likability Problem 

There's a reason Shumlin himself was 
never featured in any of his own TV ads, 
while Sen. Patrick Leahy (D-Vt.) was. After 
four years as governor and two decades 
in the legislature, Shumlin appears to 
have developed an unfavorable personal 
reputation outside of Montpelier. 

One factor that may have played a 
bigger role than anticipated was last sum- 
mer’s controversy over a land deal between 
Shumlin and an East Montpelier neighbor. 
The governor’s frequent out-of-state 
travels probably didn't help, either. Milne 
never stopped hammering him about that. 

National Headwinds 

Vermont politics don’t operate in a 
vacuum. The same national headwinds 
that hurt Democratic gubernatorial 
candidates throughout the country 
probably blew into Vermont, too. 

Throughout the country, voters ap- 
peared frustrated with the slow pace of 
the economic recovery. Here in Vermont, 
those struggling with a growing afford- 
ability crisis may have been looking for 
someone to blame. And in a low-turnout 
election, it's the angriest voters who show 
up at the polls. ® 

Contact: paul@sevendaysvt.com 
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local matters 


Popular Jericho Preschool Faces Expulsion 


5 

i 


B leak skies and sleet didn’t seem to 
bother preschoolers swinging on 
the Saxon Hill School playground 
as they chattered last week about 
sledding and holiday wish lists. 

Their parents and teachers, however, 
have something weightier on their minds: 
finding a new location for the school. 

For the last 29 years, Saxon Hill 
has inhabited a red clapboard building 
beside Jericho’s historic Old Red Mill. 
The Jericho Historical Society owns the 
space and rents it to the school, which, at 
50, claims to be Vermont's oldest parent 
cooperative-run preschool. 

By most accounts, the rental arrange- 
ment has been amicable. Which is why 
parents say they were surprised when — 
seemingly out of the blue — the historical 
society told them Saxon Hill would have 
to leave when its two-year lease ends this 
summer. 

“We were in no way prepared for it," 
said Emily Banks, a parent and president 
of the school’s board. 

“We can’t just pick up and move willy- 
nilly,’’ said Michele Campbell, who’s 
worked at Saxon Hill for more than two 
decades, as she scanned the property. “We 
need to be able to find a place with some of 
the amenities we have here.” 

Oblivious to the cold, four kids climbed 
over logs in the woods; several others scam- 
pered up and down what will become their 
sledding hill in winter. On less-slick days, 
kids climb trees in a wooded area known as 
the Mighty Jungle. The playground boasts 
a zip line, a slackline on which kids balance 
and a sculpture garden, as well as a stan- 
dard swing set and sandbox. 

The historical society voted 10-to-l 
against renewing the lease during its 
September 11 meeting because, board 
president Ann Squires explained in an 
interview, it’s trying to extend the lifespan 
of the property’s leach field as long as 
possible. “A preschool uses a tremendous 
amount of water,” she said. Replacing 
the septic system could cost upwards of 
$100,000, Squires continued — in part 
because it’s located next to wetlands and a 
river at a time when the Vermont Agency 
of Natural Resources is developing more 
stringent septic standards. 

Saxon Hill School has used die same 
leach field for the last 24years, and when the 
leach field for the mill and nearby millhouse 
failed four years ago, those buildings began 
sharing the school’s. In an effort to take 
pressure off the septic system, the historical 
society plans to convert the school build- 
ing to an office for one or two individuals. 
It doesn't currently intend to terminate 
the leases of several individuals who live 
on the property. 

Forty-nine children ages 3 to 6 are 



enrolled at Saxon Hill, a certified pre- 
school and kindergarten that draws fami- 
lies from surrounding towns, including 
Underhill and Essex. Parents rave about 
the place, where children are encouraged 
to be autonomous and spend lots of time 
outside. Kids use knives to prepare their 
own snacks and are given access to ham- 
mers and other real tools. 

“Kids are treated with a tremendous 
amount of respect," recalled Laura Hill, 
a Jericho resident whose two daughters 
spent two years at Saxon Hill. “It’s kind of 

According to Banks, the co-op model 
keeps tuition low — the annual cost to 
attend three days a week is less than 
$3,000. Parents do everything from teach- 
ing to shoveling snow. 

Not surprisingly, the school has a loyal 
and active group of parents — current and 
past — and alumni. Sabrina Leonard, a 
mother of three whose 3-year-old son is 
enrolled, isn’t the only former student who 
now sends her own children there. “Most 
of our current friends are parents from 
Saxon Hill School,” said parent Deanna 
Papaseraphim. “There's this connection 
that is ongoing no matter when your child 

Daunted by the prospect of having to 
uproot their entire school, parents pleaded 
for another year. The historical society 


responded to their October 14 letter with 
a three-sentence letter declining to extend 
the lease but offering to serve as a refer- 
ence for the school. Earlier, the histori- 
cal society had agreed to give the school 
another month — saving it from having to 
move before the end of the school year — 
but no longer. 


TIMING APPEARS 
TO BE THE PRIMARY 
SOURCE Of FRICTION 
BETWEENTWD CORNERSTONE 
INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
JERICHO COMMUNITY. 


Jericho, a town of roughly 5,000 
people, has a rich history. It consists of 
three villages along the Browns River that 
collectively boast the state's oldest general 
store, a town green and several historic 
churches. Jericho was the birthplace of 
Wilson “Snowflake" Bentley, a farmer 
who gained fame for his photographs of 
snowflakes. 


The Jericho Historical Society, a non- 
profit formed in 1972, has played a key role 
in preserving the town’s heritage. In ad- 
dition to maintaining the buildings them- 
selves, it runs a craft shop and a Bentley 
photo exhibit in the Old Red Mill. 

Squires said the historical society is 
simply fulfilling its role: “We are stewards 
of this national historic site, and it's our job 
to protect it.” 

Timing appears to be the primary 
source of friction between two cornerstone 
institutions of the Jericho community — 
and the “part that incites panic," according 
to Leonard. “The essence of the school is 
not physical space. We could easily recre- 
ate this somewhere else. Just the time 
frame is what seems unreasonable." 

Squires contended that the historical 
society gave ample notice to the preschool. 
“We notified them as soon as we figured 
out we had a problem,” she said, pointing 
out that if the current septic system does 
fail, the preschool would be displaced in a 
more abrupt fashion. 

Parents also say they are worried about 
what the uncertainty will mean for the 
school’s bottom line. It could disrupt the 
themed summer camps Saxon Hill runs 
— in robotics, Legos and arts — which 
bring in approximately $12,000 in revenue 
each year, according to Banks. 

Prospective parents may also be put off 
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by the school’s impending displacement. 
"My guess is we’re going to have problems 
filling spots,” Campbell said. 

“We need, at minimum, 80 percent 
enrollment to match operating budget,” 
explained Papaseraphim. “I hope this 
doesn't send us off the deep end." 

Adding to the frustration: Parents say 
they haven't gotten clear answers about 
why the historical society is booting them 
so abruptly. They wonder: Is the septic 
situation so dire that they can’t stay an- 
other year? 

‘We tried to get more details or infor- 
mation to see if there is any immediate 
danger,” Banks said, but the board has 
rebuffed requests to discuss the issue in 
detail together. 

Campbell put it this way: “If there is an 
issue that arises with children ... We teach 
them to all work together to come to some 
sort of a compromise. For me as an educa- 
tor, it's very frustrating when grown-ups 
refuse to do that." 

Regardless of the current spat, parents 
credit the historical society with being 
“incredibly generous” for renting the 
space to Saxon Hill at a reasonable rate for 
as long as it’s been there. A few landlord- 
tenant problems arose, but nothing seri- 
ous. According to Campbell, historical 
society members have expressed concern 
that the children erode the soil when they 
play in the woods. They also requested 
that the school remove its zip line and 
slackline from the woods out of concern 
that they would damage the natural area. 

Squires said those problems had been 
“ironed out" and did not contribute to the 
historical society’s decision. 

‘We have put money into this building 
year after year — new flooring, new light- 
ing, new toilets — which is not typical for 
a tenant," said Papaseraphim. ‘We’ve been 
wonderful tenants.” She pointed out that 


the school recently invested thousands of 
dollars in a new playground. 

Parents are circulating a petition 
around the community, hoping to put 
“gentle pressure” on the historical society 
to extend the lease. But they aren’t bank- 
ing on it. They've started scoping out new 
locations and are drawing up contingency 
plans — such as renting temporary space in 
a church or another school. 

Banks said they’ve found one potential 
site, but it won't be available by their move- 
out date. They want to stay in Jericho — a 
central location for families coming from 
surrounding towns. 

Despite Saxon Hill’s prominent place in 
the community, many aren't aware of the 
school's predicament. A woman volunteer- 
ing at the craft store across the street hadn’t 
heard anything about it Neither had Rep. 
George Till (D-Jericho) — though he did 
note that Saxon Hill School was the reason 
his family moved to the town 26 years ago. 

Hill and other parents are starting a 
capital campaign to raise the $150,000 
they estimate they'll need to cover costs 
associated with moving to a new location. 
"Everyone wants to help,” Banks said. 

Like the preschool, the historical soci- 
ety is trying to buy time and make the most 
of limited resources. ‘This is a national his- 
torical site, so what the board said was we 
would do everything possible to extend the 
life of the septic system as long as possible,” 
said Squires. 

Leonard said that the school, which 
started in 1964, should be considered an 
important piece of Jericho’s heritage. “I 
grew up in Jericho. My dad also grew up in 
Jericho ... In terms of preserving the legacy 
of Jericho, I feel really strongly about that 
too, but Saxon Hill is just as much a part of 
that legacy.” © 

Contact: alkia@sevendaysvt.com 
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Tally Lapse: Why the Long Wait 
for Election Results? 



I GAME RIGHT BACK 
HERE AND FILED MY 
UNOFFICIAL REPORT 
WITH THEIR OFFICE BY 11 PM. 


R yan Mason ran for high bailiff in 
Addison County, so he was eager 
to see the results from Election 
Day voting. In its Thursday edi- 
tion, the twice-weekly Addison County 
Independent printed a final tally showing 
Mason falling just short of the win. But the 
Democrat held out hope, anxiously await- 
ing the official government count 

The wait turned out to be longer than 
expected. 

The Vermont Secretary of State’s Office 
did not post results from three Addison 
County precincts until Saturday, four days 
after Tuesday’s election. According to the 
government tally, Mason lost by 1 percent, 
which made him think about requesting a 

“That calls into question the validity of 
the final results when you have so much 
time lapse, especially when it’s supposed 
to be electronic and easy to utilize,” Mason 

He was annoyed that the secretary of 
state’s office was not providing results 
while the media was. “That was extremely 
frustrating." 


before 2012 the office didn’t offer results 
online. Now the office has a website to 
which town clerks can transmit their tal- 
lies, and the results are uploaded into a 
user-friendly map. Condos said they are 
developing a new data-entry system to 
provide faster results by 2016. 

Nonetheless, Condos said, providing 
election-night results isn't his top concern: 


the focus of the elections division on the 
election night.” 

That much was clear. 

After polls closed, the AP provided 
results from many more precincts than did 
the state. By the next morning, the AP had 
results from every one of Vermont’s 27S 
precincts, while secretary of state's office 
was still missing more than 25 of them. 


log the results in to the secretary of state's 
database. 

“I came right back here and filed my 
unofficial report with their office by 11 
p.m.,” Grover said. “I made sure I got my 
information in and double-checked the 
numbers to make sure I had the correct 
information uploaded." 

In an email, Condos acknowledged that 


Across Vermont on election night, 
reporters — many piggybacking on the 
work of the Associated Press — were able 
to give the public and politicians fairly 
comprehensive vote tallies. In the fol- 
lowing days, the results dominated the 
news, particularly the thin margin separat- 
ing Democratic Gov. Peter Shumlin and 
Republican challenger Scott Milne. 

Yet, days after the polls closed, a mes- 
sage on the secretary of state’s website said 
to check back over the weekend for full re- 
sults. Why, in 2014, are media outlets able 
to provide the public with voting results 
faster than the government? 

Town clerks point to the secretary of 
state's office. And that office largely blames 
town clerks. But both sides agree that, 
while the system has improved in recent 
years, more needs to be done. 

Secretary of State Jim Condos said his 
office has made great strides in providing 
more timely election results, noting that 


His primary obligation is making the votes 
official. On the Wednesday after election 
week, Condos and his canvass committee 
— a representative from each of Vermont’s 
political parties — must legally certify the 
results, before which time the votes are 
considered unofficial. 

"I have an elections team of five pro- 
viding support for all elections officials, 
answering questions for voters and can- 
didates, and doing what needs to get done 
behind the scenes,” Condos said in an 
email. “Our focus is on providing accurate 
official results for the canvass committee. 
We want to have 100 percent results the 
night of; however, we do not have the staff- 
ing to contact every town clerk, nor is that 


Seven Days called town clerks from 
four of those communities on Thursday 
morning and easily obtained gubernatorial 
election results from all of them. 

Clerks in two of those communities, 
Bolton and Grand Isle, said they had 
entered their results into the secretary 
of state’s database on election night, and 
were surprised to hear the votes from their 
towns hadn't shown up. 

“We sent it in to their database,” Grand 
Isle assistant town clerk Melissa Boutin 
said. “That was the very first thing we did.” 

In Bolton, town clerk Amy Grover said 
she had 12 volunteers counting votes by 
hand at the town’s polling site on election 
night. She then drove back to her office to 


there were technical problems in display- 
ing results from a few communities that 
reported. 

Condos also pointed to a state law 
passed last year that required town clerks 
to send his office unofficial vote counts on 
election night. Not all clerks complied, 
Condos said. 

By Friday afternoon, well after Milne 
had started discussing his next steps, the 
secretary of state still lacked the results 
from 10 precincts. 

Town clerks in Weybridge and Victory, 
two of the precincts absent from the sec- 
retary of state’s website until the weekend, 
told Seven Days that they were unaware of 
the new requirement. They assumed they 
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TOWN CLERKS POINT 10 THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE'S OffICE. 

AND THAT OFFICE LARGELY 
BLAMES TOWN CLERKS. 


had fulfilled their legal obligation, they 
said, when they sent results, via certified 
mail, the day after the election. 

“It is the town clerks’ responsibility to 
enter the results into the online system or, 
in an instance where they are unable to 
do so for any reason, to call, fax or email 
them in to our office," Condos said. “It is 
their statutory obligation to report to us on 
election night.” 

Rather than wait for results, outlets 
such as the AP chase them down because 
they want to get information to the public 
as quickly as possible, AP spokesman Paul 
Colford said. “That’s our bread and butter 
on election night," Colford said. “It’s built 
on speed and trying to expeditiously 
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deliver the numbers that the states are 
often slow to deliver." 

So determined is the AP to get full re- 
sults that a representative from the news 
agency called Victory clerk Carol Easter 
at home at 11:45 p.m. on election night. It 
wasn't until Saturday that the secretary of 
state had the same results from Victory, 
population 55, on its site. 

Weybridge town clerk Scott Wales said 
the Addison County Independent got his 
email announcing preliminary vote counts 
on election night. Like many newspapers 
across the state, it had made arrangements 
to be on the list. 

Why wasn’t the secretary of state 
included? They never asked to be, Wales 

Mason, the would-be bailiff, was grate- 
ful that at least his local paper had taken 
the initiative. © 



Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
865-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D 
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around Burlington, the article laid a 
clear roadmap to it. Immediately after 
publication, the encampment was 
dismantled by the authorities and its 
occupant dispossessed. Coincidence? 

I saw this lakeside cave encamp- 
ment before Latulippe moved into 
it (although he claimed in the article 
to have created it himself). It was 
all the more depressing because of 
the scenic beauty it looks out upon. 
An earthen bench, or bed, was carved 
into this grotto; a bed of dirt so com- 
pressed it is clear that it had been worn 
in night after night, for who knows 
how long. This encampment, like 
the problem of homelessness in this 
town, is far older and more entrenched 


than Seven Days reports. Now the dirt 
bed is all that’s left. 

Elizabeth Davis 

BURLINGTON 

Editor’s note: In describing the location 
of the encampment. Seven Days fol- 
lowed guidelines established by Latulippe 
and organizers of the 100,000 Homes 
Campaign. 


REGULATORS ARE 
OUT OF TOUCH 

Thank you for the wonderfully written 
article on the challenges facing today’s 
farmers in dealing with persons sit- 
ting behind desks in Washington, D.C. 


[“Farmers Run Afoul of Labor Laws 
— and Pay for It," October IS]. Many 
have never grown a pot of petunias to 
hang on their porch, let alone farmed 
hundreds of acres. 

Prior to the 1900s, farming was 
left to those who owned the land and 
the rules — if there were any — came 
from local governments. This changed 
when the world wars began. The op- 
portunity to gain money from farming 
became a high priority. Rules were 
paramount to sustain the money flow. 
The environment, and those who 
farmed, took a backseat to sustaining 
the money flow. Rules and regula- 
tions were written by politicians and 
government workers sitting at desks, 


hundreds or thousands of miles from 
those they were and are regulating. 
Regulations have a nasty habit of mul- 
tiplying. I was not surprised to learn 
that Jack Lazor is feeling smothered 
by them. 

I am delighted that the Lazors’ 
neighbors came to their aid. In the 
early days, that was always the case. 
What is needed now is to dump the 
D.C. rules and regulations and return 
to loving the land, as the Lazors have 
done for their entire lives. 

Kate Clegg 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 
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Then and Still: Vermont Humanities Conference 
Examines the Legacy of the Civil War 


T he American Civil War has 
spawned countless book- 
length studies, literary and 
cinematic recreations, and 
historical reenactments. When Yale his- 
tory scholar David W. Blight was writing 
his dissertation on abolitionist Frederick 
Douglass, however, he happened on 
a less-explored thread of inquiry. He 
found himself studying how the war has 
been remembered since it ended, on May 
9, 1865. 

“When I got into the postwar sources 
— Douglass lived 30 years after the war 
— I found that he was arguing at Union 
veterans’ meetings and monument 
dedications that the meaning of the Civil 
War was getting lost, over and against 
the white supremacist image of the war,” 
says Blight, speaking with Seven Days 
from his office in New Haven, Conn. 
That is, while the war was fought over 
the issue of slavery, whites were busy 
eliding that fact within a few years of 
Appomattox. “We’ve had a contested, 
conflicted memory of the war ever since 
it happened,” he says. 

THAI IS 

TO EXPLORE THE RELATION 
BETWEEN TOE EFFECTS 
OFTHEWfiR AND 
CURRENT SOCIETY. 

PETER GILBERT 

Blight, who authored three books on 
race, memory and the Civil War, includ- 
ing the seminal Race and Reunion: The 
Civil War in American Memory (2001), 
will address this legacy during his 
keynote talk at the Vermont humanities 
council Fall Conference this weekend. 
That conference is titled "A Fire Never 
Extinguished: How the Civil War 
Continues to Shape Civic and Cultural 
Life in America.” 

For Blight, the war’s influence ex- 
tends right to the recent midterm elec- 
tions. White Southerners often claim 
the war was fought for states’ rights, he 
notes, which is “a good deal of what the 
Republican takeover has been about.” 

Race issues are no less relevant, Blight 
adds. In Race and Reunion, he shows that 


whites on both sides of the aisle have 
often chosen to highlight soldiers’ hero- 
ism and the war’s unprecedented death 
toll at the expense of any reference to 
African Americans. 

Race “remains the American di- 
lemma,” says VHC director peter gilbert. 
But he adds that other consequences of 
the Civil War loom nearly as large, in- 
cluding the rise of the two-party system 
and the development of the American 
West. The war’s enormous impact on 
culture, politics and civic life is the 



subject of discussion at the sold-out con- 
ference, which takes place at the Dudley 
H. Davis Center at the University of 
Vermont from Friday afternoon through 
Saturday evening. 

“The goal is to explore the relation 
between the effects of the war and cur- 
rent society,” Gilbert says. 

Since 2011, the VHC has been com- 
memorating the Civil War sesquicenten- 
nial through its Book of Days, a weekly 
emailed missive recounting events that 
happened 150 years ago to the day. The 
last entry in that project is scheduled for 
May 2015. Gilbert hopes the conference 
will turn the conversation to the ques- 
tion “So what? How does it still matter 
to us?” 

The conference draws on perspectives 
from all of the humanities disciplines. 
Two professors of English literature and 
African American studies — Lois Brown 
from Wesleyan and John Stauffer from 


Harvard — will address cultural conflicts 
around race in plenary sessions. 

Politics is the focus of two “break- 
out” talks by Vermont-based scholars. 
Middlebury College political science 
professor Murray dry will compare writ- 
ings by presidents Abraham Lincoln and 
Barack Obama to measure the country’s 
progress in race relations, paul searls, a 
Lyndon State College history and music 
professor, will focus on Vermont’s post- 
war leaders and how their war experi- 
ence shaped the state’s ethos. 


Each day includes visual art. At a 
Friday evening reception at the uni- 
versity's FLEMING MUSEUM OF ART, director 
janie cohen and collections and exhibi- 
tions manager Margaret tamulonis will 
address the three Civil War-related 
exhibits on view, including prints by 
contemporary artist Kara Walker. 

A talk by Smithsonian American 
Art Museum senior curator Eleanor 
Jones Harvey will conclude the con- 
ference on Saturday. Harvey is a 19th- 
century specialist but will address 




four contemporary artists, including 
photographer Sally Mann, whose work 
grapples with the war. 

Mann named her series of labori- 
ously produced, almost spectral images 
of Civil War battlefields “Last Measure.” 
The Lincoln echo aside — the Gettysburg 
Address mentions “the last full measure 
of devotion," i.e., death — the title is a 
reminder that no take on the Civil War is 
its final measure. VHC’s conference will 
be simply the latest. © 


INFO 



vermonthumanlties.org or 262-1355 to 
inquire if registrations become available. 
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Bess O’Brien’s Next Film to Tackle 
Eating Disorders 


D ocumentary filmmaker bess 
Obrien will probably never 
win any awards for leaving her 
audiences feeling warm and 
fuzzy. But her films — and the speaking 
engagements that always accompany 
their releases — spark public conver- 
sations about some of society’s most x 
awkward and difficult topics. Her docu- § 
mentaries have delved into such issues § 
as domestic violence, sexual abuse, teen - 
pregnancy, heroin addiction and the dif- £ 
Acuities of growing up in the foster-care § 
system. 

O’Brien’s films also move people 
to action. This past year, Gov. Peter 
Shumlin saw her most recent film, The 
Hungry Heart, about prescription opiate 
addiction in Franklin County. As a result, 
he devoted his entire 34-minute State 
of the State address to what he called 
Vermont's “rising tide of drug addiction 
and drug-related crime.” 

O’Brien and several of the people 
featured in the film received standing 
ovations from state lawmakers at the 
January 8 address and were invited to 
speak about their experiences. The gov- 
ernor pledged an additional $1 million 
for drug-treatment services statewide 
and offered O'Brien's film company, 
kingdom county productions, a grant to 
screen and discuss the film with stu- 
dents at every high school in Vermont. 

So what’s up next for one of Vermont’s 
most celebrated filmmakers? 

“I get a lot of people who say, ‘This is 
the next issue you should make a movie 
about,”' O'Brien says. “And there are so 
many good issues out there.” 

How to choose? Her answer came 
during a screening of The Hungry Heart 
last spring. There, O'Brien met the 
father of a 22-year-old woman who’s 
been struggling with an eating disorder 
for the past 10 years. At the age of 12, he 
told O'Brien, his daughter just stopped 
eating one day. 

Soon after that chance encounter, the 
filmmaker met bree greenberg-benjamin, 
founder and director of the Vermont 

CENTER FOR INTEGRATIVE THERAPY. The ho- 
listic and multidisciplinary practice in 
South Burlington uses yoga, meditation, 
acupuncture and other forms of therapy 
to treat such conditions as bulimia, an- 
orexia, binge eating and over-exercise. 

On October 17, Greenberg-Benjamin 
arranged an informational meeting 
for O’Brien and some of her clients to 


discuss the new project. O'Brien expects 
to start filming at the clinic early next 
year, using an approach similar to the 
one she took with fred holmes, the now- 
retired St. Albans pediatrician whom she 
followed and filmed for months for The 
Hungry Heart. 


I FEEL LIKE I'M 



BESS O'BRIEN 


The filmmaker says she was drawn 
to the eating-disorder issue because it 
has so much to do with societal expecta- 
tions of perfection, especially for young 
women. The disorder affects as many as 
24 million American women and men 
— and has the highest mortality rate 
of any mental illness, according to the 
American Journal of Psychiatry. Such 
expectations don't just involve physi- 
cal body image, O’Brien says. They can 
also create unhealthy obsessions with 


achievement and success, whether in 
sports, academics, careers or other per- 
sonal pursuits. 

“For me, I feel like I’m continuing a 
conversation about addiction, because 
this is an addiction and it’s a really, really 
hard one to break,” O’Brien says. “Like a 
lot of these issues, we just need to 
be talking about it more.” 

The Hungry Heart will be a 
tough act to follow. After “that 
whole governor thing,” as O'Brien 
calls it, she and the cast garnered 
three months of near-constant 
international press coverage, with 
journalists traveling to Vermont 
from as far as Norway and 
Germany to interview them. The 
film toured throughout New 
England, and O’Brien received 
invitations from across the coun- 
try to screen and discuss it. The 
documentary has also been shown 
at several national conferences on 
addiction treatment. 

Much of the cast participated 
in what O’Brien has dubbed her 
“traveling road show” of speak- 
ing engagements until late spring, 
when many expressed a desire to 
return to their normal lives. 

“By that time, everyone was 
pretty bleary eyed," she says. “It's 
sort of like being in a rock and roll 
band.” 

Still, interest in the film re- 
mains strong. O'Brien says she 
receives three to five new invita- 
tions a week to screen The Hungry 
Heart. Recently, she showed it 
on Martha’s Vineyard — “Who 
would've thought, right?” she says. 
Following a packed-house perfor- 
mance on Nantucket, she was in- 
vited to return and screen the film 
in the island’s public schools. After 
another such showing in Potsdam, 
N.Y., last month, the chief of police 
invited O’Brien to show it to cadets at a 
local police academy. 

“I don’t know how much longer it's 
going to go," she says. “I’m sort of just 
riding the wave until it stops.” ® 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 
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Fleeting Presence: Vermont-Set Opera 
to Make a Comeback 


A fter Brookfield composer erik 
nielsen finished writing his 
first opera, A Fleeting Animal, 
in 2000, he says, “I couldn’t 
write a note of music for six months. It 
drained me. It was a tremendous under- 
taking.” The work was commissioned 
by Vermont opera theater in Montpelier 
and written with librettist david budbill 
of Wolcott, who drew its plot from his 
poem-turned-play Judevine. It pre- 
miered in October that year with ac- 
claimed performances at three Vermont 
venues. Then it disappeared from view. 

All that work for only six perfor- 
mances? Nielsen recalls thinking as time 
passed. Thirteen years later, students 
in his music-appreciation class at the 
Montpelier Senior Activity Center asked 
the composer to teach his opera. The 
response was “enormous,” Nielsen re- 
calls, and it encouraged him to envision 
remounting the work. 

But he knew that if audiences were 
going to see the opera again, he — and 
Budbill — would have to make it happen 
themselves. Now it's official: A Fleeting 
Animal will get another round of perfor- 
mances in September 2015. 

PEOPLEAREINFLANNEL 
SHIRTS AND JEANS. 

THESE ARE REAl PEOPLE 
IN OUR STATE. 

ANNE DECKER 


One key part of the effort, Nielsen 
says, was forming an enthusiastic board 
of directors to help raise money. He and 
Budbill took their cue from Montpelier 
pianist michael arnowitt, who gathers a 
group of supporters every time he wants 
to launch a new project, Nielsen says. 

The board has estimated that the 
production, scheduled for six venues 
around the state, will cost $60,000 in 
total. Nielsen says funds will come from 
a variety of sources, including donors, 
challenge grants, arts grants and even- 
tual ticket sales. The composer has also 
launched a Hatchfund website with a 
goal of $5,000 to eliminate at least one 
line item from the budget: his fee for re- 
visions to the score. (Nielsen is hoping to 


make it easier for the singers to perform, 
he says.) 

Overall, says Nielsen, “Fundraising 
is going much better than I feared it 
might." Early supporters will be feted at 
a private “friendraising” party in Barre 
on Monday, November 17. 

An opera about Vermont is a rarity; in 
fact, Nielsen's may be the sole example. 
Set in the fictional Northeast Kingdom 
town of Judevine in the 1970s, the story 
of Fleeting follows the ill-fated union of 
Tommy, a traumatized Vietnam veteran 
in his late twenties, and Grace, a single, 
fortysomething mother on welfare. 

The opera is named for a poem 
Tommy writes for Grace. When we give 
ourselves to each other, he sings, “we 
make a fleeting animal of such beauty, 
passion, nakedness and grace that 1 am 
glad it slips away when we are done, 
because this world is hurt and cruel and 


nothing that naive and loving and un- 
ashamed could possibly survive.” 

Nielsen has already fielded inquiries 
from singers interested in the opera’s 
10 named roles, which include an Angel 
of Depression and two visiting African 
American vet friends of Tommy's. 
(Nielsen says he and Budbill are both 
“adamant” about getting black singers 
for those roles.) 

The chorus of eight to 12 singers is 
equally important, Nielsen adds. “It ends 
up telling us what life is like in northern 
Vermont, about the seasons — how the 
summer is so brief, and then it’s winter 
again.” The action takes place over one 
seasonal cycle, beginning and ending in 
fall. 

anne decker was music director of 
the opera’s premiere and will reprise 
that role for its revival. When she was 
first asked to conduct the singers and 


small orchestra in 2000, she recalls, 
she had been in Vermont for just a year, 
fresh from a master’s program in or- 
chestral conducting from Illinois State 
University. “What’s really cool [about 
the opera] is that it’s so Vermont,” says 
Decker, who lives in Waterbury Center. 
"People are in flannel shirts and jeans. 
These are real people in our state.” 

A Fleeting Animal defies expecta- 
tion in other ways, too. The language is 
regional and colloquial; one character, 
a French Canadian woodsman, starts 
off the opera by singing, "Shitacatsass! 
Freeze like a turd!” And Nielsen incor- 
porates a mix of musical styles, including 
Quebecois folk songs and 12-bar blues. 
In an email, he lists his musical influ- 
ences as “Monteverdi, Mozart, Thomas 
Tallis, Beethoven, Bartolc, Shostakovich, 
Duke Ellington [and] the Beatles.” 

Decker, who also directed the pre- 
miere of Northfield composer dennis 
bathory-kitsz’s opera Erzsebet in 2011, 
welcomes the opportunity to return 
to Fleeting. "That’s my favorite kind of 
work: new music,” declares the conduc- 
tor, who launched her modern chamber 
ensemble turnmusic last summer. 

Nielsen comments that the opera 
may be even more relevant today than it 
was in 2000. Tommy’s condition is now 
widely known as posttraumatic stress 
disorder — a little-known term back 
then. Poverty and thin job opportunities 
— realities that pervade Fleeting — are 
increasingly on people’s minds as the 
nation’s vast wealth gap increases. 

What ultimately appeals about the 
opera, however, is its telling of a story 
deeply rooted in Vermont life through 
music. “There were a lot of tears in the 
audience,” Nielsen recalls of the pre- 
miere performances. "It pulls people in. 
David’s characters are alive.” © 

INFO 




Quick Lit: A Road (and Air) Trip Through 
Dystopian America 



BY MARGOT HARRISON 

I n a broken future America, a teen- 
age witch travels from Florida to 
Vermont to save her kind from a 
purge orchestrated by a repressive 
Christian regime. Oh, and she can fly. 

That's the irresistible premise of don 
bredes’ new novel, Polly and the One and 
Only World, which draws on influences 
such as Cormac McCarthy’s The Road, 
James Howard Kunstler’s post-peak-oil 
novels and Philip Pullman’s His Dark 
Materials trilogy to put a new spin on 
the thriving genre of young-adult dysto- 
pian fiction. 

Vermonters most likely know Bredes 
for his trio of gritty Hector Bellevance 
mysteries set in the Northeast Kingdom, 
or for his screen adaptations of novels 
by his good friend Howard frank mosher. 
But the Danville author isn’t new to 
the YA category: His debut novel, Hard 
Feelings, published in 1977, had a Holden 
Caulfield-esque teen protagonist. 

Nowadays, dark visions of the future 
are all the rage in YA, with moviegoers 
flocking to blockbuster adaptations of 
Divergent and The Hunger Games. The 
landscape Bredes describes — ravaged 
by climate change and the end of the 
“Oil Age,” sharply divided into haves and 
have-nots — will look familiar to fans of 
those books and films, albeit more me- 
ticulously realized. The author’s choice 
of a strong female protagonist lines up 
with current trends, too. But his por- 
trayal of the antagonist — an imperialist 
fundamentalist Christianity — has a de- 
cidedly progressive slant. 

The story opens with 15-year-old 
Polly Lightfoot living with relatives in 


Orlando, in the heart of the Christian 
Protectorates. She’s been sent there by 
her father, head of their Vermont coven, 
to take refuge from the coming purge 
of infidels. “Ten thousand Home Guard 
troops were already massed along the 
shore of the lake from Ticonderoga to 
Plattsburg, poised to commence the 
sweep,” writes Bredes. The “Faith and 
Redemption Amendment” has left all 
unbelievers "fac[ing] arrest and exile, or 
consignment to a work camp, or death.” 

After Polly’s familiar, a raven named 
Balthazar, brings her dire news from the 
north, she sets off on an epic road trip 


to return to her father’s side. Heading 
up the coast, she encounters people of 
every description, most of them devious 
and dangerous — and one loyal traveling 
companion, a boy named Leon. 

The novel is more a picaresque than 
it is a “hero's journey": Bold and capable 
from beginning to end, Polly doesn’t 
so much “come of age” as simply apply 
her skills ingeniously to one perilous 
situation after another. Bredes pres- 
ents a wonderfully intricate version of 
witchcraft: Spells are in Middle English, 
animal familiars are neither cute nor 
fuzzy, and flying is hard. Witchcraft has 


its own belief system, too, nature based 
and focused on the “one and only world” 
in which we live. 

Bredes' descriptions of that world, 
built detail by painstaking detail, are the 
novel’s greatest asset. While his style 
here is fast-paced and friendly to young 
readers, he finds room to turn painterly 
phrases that bring the setting alive. A 
waterfall has “milky sinews”; a ruin 
has a “pebble-textured wall” where the 
travelers can make out “the shadow of a 
word, JCPenney." 

Indeed, so vivid is this journey’s pan- 
orama that it frequently overshadows 
Polly’s plot and characters; the latter 
remain more archetypes or deft sketches 
than people. The novel ends with a host 
of problems unresolved, though it offers 
tantalizing glimpses of the witch com- 
munity’s workings that suggest rich 
material for a sequel. 

Bredes' title reflects a timely sense 
that this world is the “one and only” 
we have to inhabit. Fittingly, the novel’s 
small publisher — green writers press of 
Brattleboro — donates a percentage of 
its proceeds to 350.org. Yet Bredes keeps 
preachiness far from his action-packed 
narrative. Readers who appreciate dys- 
topias as vehicles for social critique will 
want to take Polly's journey. © 


INFO 

$14.95.' Bredes reads on SaturdayNovembe 
15. 4 p.m, at Northshire Bookstore In Man- 
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i THE STRAIGHT DOPE byceciladams 


Dear Cecil, 


Why were the futurists of the mid-20th century 
so wrong? Where are the robots, undersea 
cities, home nuclear plants, meals in a pill and 
moon colonies? Damn it, where's my flying car? 

via the Straight Dope Message Board 


T he short answer? Your 
flying car is collecting 
dust somewhere in 
Slovakia. And for the 
low, low price of $279,000, it 
could be sitting up on blocks in 
your own front yard. 

Fact is, the creators of the 
AeroMobil 3.0, a somewhat 
car-shaped vehicle with fold- 
out wings and a rear-mounted 
propeller, have yet to put their 
product on the market — mostly 
because it wouldn’t actually ad- 
dress any needs we currently 
have. It requires 220 yards of 
clear road to take off, so you’d 
still have issues with traffic. If 
vertical liftoff were possible 
(it isn’t now), that would use 
up half its fuel instantly. The 
company claims the AeroMobil 
is “ideal for commuters ... espe- 
cially in countries with under- 
developed road infrastructure.” 
But pick an example of such a 
locale — Nepal, the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, the 
Brazilian rainforest — and I 
doubt you'll find many com- 
muters ready to spring for that 
kind of price tag. 

Here’s the thing: Most mid- 
century futurists were writers 
or filmmakers motivated by 
selling books or movie tickets, 
without (unlike yours truly) 
much concern for accuracy. 


Their “predictions” were there- 
fore more fantastic than practi- 
cal. How entertaining would 
it have been if the Jetsons had 
had high-speed internet in- 
stead of flying cars? Judy tweets 
cat videos; Elroy watches porn. 
The 1962 cartoon-viewing au- 
dience couldn't handle a show 
like that. 

But even the experts have, 
for the most part, failed at pre- 
dicting long-term technological 
change. Western Union execu- 
tives declared that the newly 
invented telephone had no 
value in modern society. Tech 
visionary Ray Kurzweil pre- 
dicted medical research would 
have largely beaten cancer by 
2009. It took even me a while to 
see the point of texting. 

Why? Sometimes, like with 
cancer research, it's because 
we just can’t predict how long 
developments will take. More 
often it’s because it’s always 
easy to misread the market. 
Inherent coolness notwith- 
standing, the success of any 
innovation relies on economics 
and infrastructure. We don’t 
live on Mars because it’s just 
not profitable to set up an arti- 
ficial atmosphere there. Flying 
cars probably won't become 
more than toys for rich people 
because of high oil prices, the 



real estate needed for personal 
airstrips and the social stigma 
of the carbon footprint. 

Another reason it’s tough to 
foresee future developments 
is that technology engenders 
more technology. Scientific 
advancement has sped up so 
much that a single innova- 
tion can, within the space of a 
decade, send progress down a 
path no one had envisioned. If 
you didn't predict the internet, 
you certainly couldn’t have pre- 
dicted online libraries or virtual 
gaming or Tinder. 

This isn’t to say that use- 
less, vaguely futuristic gadgets 
aren’t out there — they’re just 
unlikely to transform society. A 
quick perusal of the interwebs 
will turn up any number of 
gimmicky high-end items for 
purchase, from air-conditioned 
shoes to a Digital iPotty — a 
trainer toilet with an iPad at- 
tached. (How can we expect 
little Tyler to tinkle without an 
interactive touchscreen?) 

Taking a look at some of the 
predictions you mentioned: 


Wrist radios and TVs, a la 
Dick Tracy/James Bond: Got 
’em. Apple Watch is due out in 
early 2015. You can preorder 
one, or sit outside the store in 
the snow for three days with 
the other crazies. 

Robots: We’re still limited 
by cost and power, but we al- 
ready have robots that vacuum 
floors by themselves, robots 
that play Ping-Pong, robots 
that do standup comedy, and 
thousand-robot swarms that 
communicate with each other 
and act in concert. Don't tell me 
you haven't chatted with Siri 
when you’re bored and lonely. 

Space stations and space 
travel: We went into space, 
we went to the moon, and we 
decided there really wasn't 
enough interesting stuff up 
there to justify the cost and risk 
of sending humans any farther. 
Our relatively unambitious 


International Space Station has 
run up a $160 billion tab thus 
far and currently costs more 
than $3 billion a year to 
allow six permanent crew 
to perform relatively 
mundane microgravity 
experiments. And after 
nearly 50 years of space 
travel, we’re still accidentally 
blowing things up. 

Undersea cities: Beyond the 
issue of why you’d really want 
to live in one, the whole enter- 
prise is close to cost-prohibi- 
tive. True, Chinese investors 
have recently commissioned 
the design of a floating city 
covering four square miles of 
ocean. Considering China’s 
track record with urban plan- 
ning, I remain suspicious. 

For the most part, the tech- 
nology required for all these 
predictions is there, just not 
utilized. Take flying cars. Look 
at your fellow commuters: 
The woman in the next car is 
reading her Kindle. The guy 
on the other side is shaving. 
The kid ahead of you is sex- 
ting his boyfriend. These are 
the people you want driving 
around the sky at 125 miles an 
hour? Alternatively, you could 
take advantage of modern tech- 
nology that’s actually useful 
— namely, the internet — and 
eliminate your commute alto- 
gether by writing newspaper 
columns from bed in your jam- 
mies. The choice is yours. 
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A s I sat idling on a Friday night at the taxi 
stand on the corner of St. Paul and Main, I 
vaguely took notice in my rearview mirror of 
the person attempting to park her car behind 
me. Parallel parking is not an art every motorist has 
mastered, and this driver was having a difficult go of it. 

This comer bordering City Hall Park has featured a 
taxi stand for at least 114 years. I know this because I 
have on my wall a postcard with a photo of that comer, 
postmarked 1900. It was sent by a woman to her child 
in Rutland and contains the pithy inscription, “Here all 
O.K. - Ma." 

The photo captures the old Van Ness House, a four- 
story hotel that stood on the southwest corner of St. 
Paul and Main from 1870 until May 24, 1951, the day 
it burned to the ground. (Thank you, interwebs.) Two 
taxis, drivers at the ready, are lined up in the foreground 
on the city hall corner; both are horse-drawn carriages. 
My cabbie colleagues and I are but the 2014 version of 
those guys. 

The spot directly behind the taxi stand was, until 
last year, reserved for the mayor. Apparently, his honor 
lost that perk; it’s now set aside for CarShare Vermont 
vehicles — sorry, Miro. 

And it was a bright orange CarShare vehicle that 
finally came to a stop behind me. A moment later, the 
driver appeared at my driver's window. She was a 
friendly-looking, if weary, middle-aged woman. 

"Sir, how much would you charge me to go to 
Turf Road?” 

I immediately read her for a local, and not one of 
means. “How about 10 bucks, tip included?” I replied, 
throwing out a figure I knew to be less than the meter- 
mandated rate. 

“Oh, gosh, let me see. I think I only have eight on me. 
But I might have some money at my place.” 

“Well, let me see,” I said. “How about eight bucks, tip 
included?” 

"I appreciate it, but isn’t that too little?” 

“Sorry,” I said, “but that’s the fare. Take it or leave it.” 
“Thank you so much,” she said, smiling as she walked 
around to step into the shotgun seat 


As we got under way, she explained that she had 
rented the car to go to a dance at the American Legion 
up in Colchester, her first time out in a year. “It cost me 
$32. About what would a taxi ride cost? I’d only need it 

“Where is it, again? Just north of the Spanked 
Puppy?” 

“Yup, that's it.” 

“OK, to Turf Road, I’d charge you, like, 20 bucks.” 

"Next time I’ll call you, then.” 

As we passed the old orphanage with its horrific his- 
tory of child abuse, purchased last year by the financially 
unstable Burlington College, I thought, These grounds 
have some seriously bad mojo. My customer must have 
been on the same page, as she said, “Every day this 
week, I’ve had to walk along this road at about five in 
the morning, and it is seriously spooky. I try not to think 
about those weird caves along the Intervale. This whole 
stretch freaks me out, especially this time of year.” 

“Where are you walking?” I asked. 

I'M NOT EXACTLY ROLLING IN THE DOUGH 
MYSELF, BUT I DON'T HAVE TO 
WALKTWO HOURS TO WORKAT 
A LOW-PAYING JOB. 

“I work at one of the UVM dining halls, and I need 
to get in by six. Normally I catch a ride with another 
worker, but her car is at the repair shop. Buses don’t 
run that early, so I have to walk. It takes me nearly two 

“Gosh,” 1 said, “have you talked with your manager? 
I gotta believe there's other workers living in the New 
North End. Maybe your manager can hook you up." 

“I think there might be one or two, but they already 
know about my situation and haven’t volunteered. It’s 
all right, though. My regular ride should be back run- 
ning within a couple of weeks. I hope, anyway.” 


“So, obviously, you don't own a car yourself. Hmm ... 
hey, have you heard about the Good News Garage? They 
provide cars to folks who can't afford them. I’ve gotten 
my car worked on in their repair shop for years now, and 
I can tell you they're all great folks.” 

“Yeah, I’ve actually been in to see them three times. 
When they turned me down for the last and final time, 

I broke down sobbing. I mean, they were nice, but they 
told me that, at this point, the program is only available 
to people with kids at home." 

We cruised along North Avenue, the road glistening 
under the streetlights. The whole day had been soggy 
and gray. This woman truly has it rough, I thought. I’m 
not exactly rolling in the dough myself, but I don't have 
to walk two hours to work at a low-paying job. In my 
mind’s eye, I pictured her alone in the predawn streets. 

I wondered what she thought about during her long 
commute when she wasn’t stressing about the caves. No 
doubt she had plenty of other things to worry about. 

We reached Turf Road and pulled up to her house. 
Reaching into her purse to retrieve the fare, she said, 

“I rent a room here. It’s not real great, but it’s all I can 

To my ear, it didn’t sound like she was whining or 
complaining or trying to elicit sympathy. This was her 
life, and she was simply reporting the facts. 

“I grew up in this neighborhood and was married for 
28 years,” she continued. “We got divorced a couple of 
years ago, and everything fell apart. Especially finan- 
cially — it’s been a disaster.” 

I took the money and wished her well. I really meant 
it. Without exception, every person I’ve ever met has 
had a cross to bear. I have mine and this woman has 
hers. And sometimes it just helps to talk about it. © 

All these stories are true, though names and locations a 
may be altered to protect privacy. £ 
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Here Comes the 

SUN 


C ould the photovol- 
taic cell replace the 
Holstein cow as an ' 
iconic symbol of Vermont? 

Solar farms are sprouting 
along many of the state’s 
roads, while additional large-scale instal- 
lations are arising more discreetly behind 
visual barriers. Thousands of homes and 
businesses now have arrays of solar panels 
affixed to their roofs or tucked into back 
lots. Green Mountain Power, the state’s 
largest utility, is hyping its grand plan to 
make Rutland “the solar capital of New 
England.” 

It’s suddenly hip to draw energy from 
the sun in one of the coldest and cloudiest 
states in the country. 

Evidence of this solar flare isn’t just 
anecdotal. According to the Washington, 
D.C.-based Solar Energy Industries 
Association, electrical output from resi- 
dential and commercial solar installations 
grew last year in Vermont by 35 percent, 
bringing total energy generation from 
our nearest star to 39 megawatts. That’s 
enough electricity to power 6,700 homes. 

In 2013 the state hosted more than 45 
solar-related companies that together 
employed some 1,300 Vermonters, accord- 
ing to the association. That gives Vermont 
more solar industry jobs per capita than 
any other state in the nation. 

As a result of the increasing reliance 
on sunshine and other clean sources of 
electrical power, the state has made a start 
toward its ambitious goal of obtaining 
90 percent of its energy from renewable 
resources by 2050. In addition, money 
that would otherwise flow elsewhere is 
being recycled at home as thousands of 
Vermonters become more energy self-suf- 
ficient and rely less on power purchased 
from out-of-state plants. 

“Renewables will save Vermonters hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars," predicts Duane 
Peterson, copresident of SunCommon, the 
state’s largest residential solar company. 
‘It's kind of insane," he adds, that the dirti- 
est, most expensive types of energy — gaso- 
line, coal, fuel oil and natural gas — cur- 
rently account for two-thirds of the power 
Vermont consumes. 


Solar power is hot in chilly Vermont, 
but what’s the forecast? 


BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 



$olar Pays 

The turn toward the sunny side has 

been fueled in large part by economics. 

Uncle Sam is offering a tax credit worth 30 
percent of the cost of buying and installing 
a solar system. And the state gives a rebate 
of 25 cents per watt derived from a new 
solar electric installation. For the typical 
customer, according to Peterson, that 
amounts to around $1,750. 

Additional breaks are available to those 
who buy solar hot-water units. With a 
$1,000 rebate from the state, $1,600 from 
Efficiency Vermont and federal tax credits, 
the cost of a typical unit drops from $9,500 
to about $5,000, notes Tom Hughes, CEO 
of Sunward Systems. The Shelburne-based 
firm specializes in helping homeowners 
take hot showers courtesy of Old Sol. 

But a few storm clouds threaten what 
might look like a blindingly bright future 
for solar in Vermont. The big subsidy — 
that 30 percent federal tax credit — will 
be sharply reduced in two years. And the 
state's 25-cents-a-watt incentive will soon 
expire altogether. 

Meanwhile, some renewable-energy 
facilities have started to encounter local 
resistance. Legislators gave the state’s 
Public Service Board sole oversight of 
siting solar clusters, in order to streamline 
the permit process. A few towns are now 
protesting these projects’ exemptions 
from local land-use reviews and are calling 
for a meaningful role in vetting them. 

Sun power may actually be nearing 
the same "inflection point” that wind 
power has reached in Vermont, suggests 
Rod Viens, vice president of groSolar, a 
national design-and-build firm based in 
White River Junction. In the swelling 
chorus of complaints about “Big Solar,” 
Viens and others hear echoes of the outcry 
against “industrial wind.” 

But most solar installations in Vermont 
are "completely noncontroversial,” 
Hughes says. Unlike ridgeline wind tur- 
bines, which are visible for miles, rooftop 
or backyard solar arrays are low profile 
— literally and figuratively. 

Vermont’s solar sector also rests on a 
firm foundation: the net-metering pro- 
gram that the legislature put in place 17 



VERMONT CURRENTLY 
HAS MORE SOLAR 
INDUSTRY JOBS 
PER CAPITA 


years ago. Net metering enables users of 
renewable energy to get credit for the 
excess power their systems contribute to 
the state's electrical grid. Solar currently 
accounts for more than 90 percent of the 
energy homes and businesses are selling 
back to utilities. 

“On the longer, sunny days of summer, 
the power generated by solar panels pours 
off our customers’ roofs, past their util- 
ity meters and into the grid," Peterson of 
SunCommon explains in an email. “Solar 
homes run up huge credits by the end of 
the summer.” At night and on the shorter, 
darker days of winter, solar users draw 
juice from the utilities’ systems, but some 
sun-powered homes produce so much 
surplus power that “they net out at zero, 
paying the utilities nothing,” Peterson 

That helps offset the cost of installing a 
solar array for energy consumers. Instead 
of writing a monthly check for $50 or 
more to Green Mountain Power, a net-zero 
household can use that sum to pay down 
a loan that financed a solar system. This 
arrangement also obviates the need for an 


expensive solar-energy storage unit be- 
cause the electrical grid performs the same 
function as a large set of batteries. 

Net metering has been “incredibly suc- 
cessful" in spurring a switchover to solar, 
says Dylan Zwicky, clean-energy associate 
with the Vermont Public Interest Research 

The legislature has further goosed the 
transition to solar by raising the cap on 
the share of utilities’ generating capacity 


that can be sourced from net metering. 
Formerly, utilities could turn off the net- 
metering flow of power into their systems 
when it amounted to 4 percent of peak ca- 
pacity. The threshold was raised to 15 per- 
cent earlier this year, meaning that many 
more homes and companies with smallish 
solar arrays — 500 kilowatts or less — can 
now take advantage of the opportunity net 
metering offers. 

The fix was necessary because a few 
small Vermont utilities had already hit 
the 4 percent cap under previous regula- 
tions — a testament to the popularity of the 
program. 

“Vermont isn’t Phoenix or Spain, but 
it still gets a good amount of sunshine," 
Hughes of Sunward Systems notes. In fact, 
adds Peterson, “even as far north as Vermont 
sits on the planet, we here get 83 percent of 
the sunshine as does Miami, Fla.” 

Threats From the Right 

Darkness descends on some solar 
developers when they contemplate the 
disappearance next month of the state’s 


25-cent subsidy and the scheduled 
reduction of the federal tax credit from 30 
to 10 percent at the end of 2016. It’s even 
possible that the Republican-controlled 
Congress will seek to scrap entirely what 
some of its members view as a handout to 
hippies. But on the other hand, Hughes 
observes, "Republicans like job creators, 
so they might restore a tax credit that 
accounts for a lot of jobs.” 

On another emerging battlefront, 
right-wing forces are attacking the net- 
metering program in selected red states. 
The Koch brothers, anti-tax activists, a 
few of the largest power companies in 
the U.S. and a coalition of conservative 
state legislators argue that net metering 
privileges households using renewable 
energy because they tap into the electric 
grid when needed but pay little or noth- 
ing to maintain it. Clean energy’s de- 
fenders say in response that net meter- 
ing provides benefits to regional power 
pools sufficient to offset the cost of net 
metering. 




Here Comes the Sun «mi 

While it’s unlikely the Koch brothers will be 
bringing their anti-solar campaign to Vermont, the 
state should not be content to bask in its achieve- 
ments and its pro-solar policies, some industry 
figures say. “Vermont does far less than many states 
in promoting solar,” says Andrew Savage, spokes- 
man for AllEarth Renewables, a Williston-based 
designer and builder of solar systems. New York, 
for example, offers a 25 percent state tax credit for 
installing a residential system. 

“I’d definitely like to see Vermont bring in a state 
tax credit," says Tom Champlin, senior solar con- 
sultant for Real Good Solar Energy in Montpelier. 
The state actually did offer a 30 percent tax credit 
for solar development some years ago, but it was 
withdrawn due to fears that it would bankrupt 
a Clean Energy Development Fund established 
by the state in 2005. That pot of money had been 
used to underwrite more than $35 million worth 
of small-scale, renewable-energy projects — about 
half of them solar — during the past eight years. It’s 
financed mainly by payments from Entergy, owner 
of the Vermont Yankee nuclear plant 

The state also promotes solar through its 
standard-offer program: Solar developers can get 
long-term contracts at guaranteed rates calculated 
to ensure they will recoup their initial invest- 
ments and cover their operating costs. Vermont 
Electric Power Producers, the purchasing agent for 
Vermont’s 17 utilities, is obligated to buy the energy 
they generate. 

Joe Larkin and his partners are developing 
a large solar array in South Burlington. They’re 
guaranteed to receive slightly more than 27 cents 
per kilowatt hour powered by their project for 
each of the next 25 years. That rate is currently 


much higher than what it costs to produce non- 
renewable power, but a steep inflation rate could 
eat away at the standard-offer price. 

“Time will tell if it’s a good deal,” Larkin says. 

Look, Ma, No Handouts! 

Vermont’s solar industry no longer needs the 
state’s watt-based subsidies, says Public Service 
Commissioner Chris Recchia. Today’s 25-cent 
payout had initially been set at $2.50 a decade ago 
and was structured to dwindle down to nothing by 
the end of 2014, Recchia notes. “Solar has grown 
exponentially in Vermont even as the incentive 
decreased,” he observes. “We’ve supported the 
industry when it needed support, and we don’t 
think that support is needed any longer." 

A few solar developers suggest that the indus- 
try may no longer need federal financial support, 
either. Peterson says the time is approaching when 
solar should stand on its own — even though gov- 
ernment subsidies for exploitation of dirty energy 
such as oil and coal are provided, he says, “in 
perpetuity.” 

The decreasing cost of solar technology may 
compensate for reductions in federal subsidies, 
hypothesizes Viens of groSolar. The price tag for 
buying and installing a residential system shrank by 
8 percent last year alone, according to an industry 
association. That brought the total decline in price 
since 2010 to about 40 percent. And there's no 
reason to think technological advances won’t con- 
tinue to enhance efficiency, making solar steadily 
more affordable. 

But some industry officials do expect the rate 
of expansion to slow once the reduction in the 
federal tax credit takes effect. The 30 percent 


BOOTS ON THE GROUND 

Sitting on fresh earth, Darren O'Meara and his father, 
Pat, braced themselves and cranked hard on a large 
wrench. At work in the backyard of a Milton home, 
they were securing a large metal mast that would 
soon hold an array of solar panels vast enough to 
power the residence. Nearby, a Volvo excavator 
hoisted the hydraulic unit that would help the solar 
tracker fol low the sun over the course of a day — 
maximizing the amount of electricity the array can 
generate. 

"This really is the Cadillac of panels,* said Pat 
O'Meara, appreciatively, pausing to wipe the dirt from 

Darren O'Meara, 35, wore a light gray crewneck 
sweatshirt with "IBM* stenciled on it and a tool belt 
slung around his waist. The semiconductor test 
engineer is on a part-time leave of absence from his 
Essex employer — and he hopes, if all goes according 
to plan, that he'll soon be able to make his fledgling 
solar installation company a full-time gig. He went 
into business with his dad, a carpenter, last summer. 

"With all the downturns and the layoffs, I just 
started thinking about what else could I be doing," 
said Darren O'Meara, reflecting on recent tumultuous 
years at the IBM semiconductor plant. IBM recently 
struck a deal to sell the plant to GlobalFoundries, 
which specializes in semiconductor manufacturing; 
the deal came after IBM cut its Essex workforce over 
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POWER IN NUMBERS 

The scenario is easy to imagine: The electrical grid goes down because of 
a natural disaster, massive storm or terrorist attack. It could be days or 
weeks before power is back up and running for the average homeowner. But 
emergency workers such as doctors and police officers need a way to power 
their operations. 

That's where so-called "microgrids" come in. Figuring out the best way to 
manage microgrids is just one of the problems that Burlington's Smart Resource 
Labs is trying to solve. Founder AJ Rossman and a small team of energy 
professionals and software developers work at the intersection of IT and energy 
development. 
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By way of example: Smart Resource Labs stepped in when a mobile 
medical clinic in South Carolina wanted to move beyond diesel fuel to power 
its rig. The first step was an energy audit, to find out how much energy the 
mobile rig used and where it was being wasted. That information was the 
backbone for designing a more renewable — and longer lasting — microgrid. 

"Especially after Irene," said Rossman, speaking of the tropical storm that 
hammered Vermont in 2011, "people are realizing that it really helps to be 

But it isn't enough to throw a solar panel on a roof. Data matters, and 
Rossmaris team is looking for novel ways to help organizations collect and 
manage data from natural resources such as energy, water and soil. For 
instance, they've paired up with Housing Vermont, a nonprofit that manages 
more than 1,800 affordable rentals, to track energy usage across various 
properties. The idea is to aggregate, analyze and display data in a way that's 
useful and that can point to trends over time. 

Most companies are swamped with data, but don't have the time, 
resources or know-how to do that. "We’re the bridge," said Rossman. 

Rossman is no stranger to solar. In 1999, he founded solar powerhouse 
Draker, which to date has installed systems at more than 1,600 solar sites 
that manage more than 1.2 gigawatts of energy production. He left the 
company three years ago and now works out of a North Street office in what 
was the first commercial solar-powered building in the city. Hanging over his 
desk is a photo of the first commercial solar array on which he worked, back 
in the early days of Draker. The 200-kilowatt project was located on one acre 
in northern California. 

"If you had told me that, in 10 years, there would be four or five sites 
in Vermont that are 10 times that size..." he said, trailing off with a laugh. 

He predicted his response would have been, "You had to be really deep in 
northern California to believe that." 

Vermont, he said, is a particularly good place to be these days for solar 
entrepreneurs, some of whom have made it to the national stage. Rossman’s 
company and Middlebury-based Faraday were two of seven finalists in the 
Start-Up Alley competition at the Solar Power International conference 
earlier this fall. Faraday went on to place third in the competition. Rossman 
said that success speaks to the depth of the industry in Vermont. 'There’s 
this huge ecosystem that has a ton of experience," said Rossman, 
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Here Comes the Sun 

write-off remains “critically important” to 
the growth of Vermont’s solar sector, says 
Savage of AllEarth Renewables. 

More effective marketing techniques 
may help the solar sector find larger num- 
bers of customers in the coming years. 

SunCommon, for example, uses a 
community-organizing model to identify 
prospects in each of Vermont’s counties. 
Drawing on the VPIRG background of 
cofounders Peterson and James Moore, 
SunCommon sends recruiters into the 
field to solicit business by apprising local 
residents of the savings and the fuzzy feel- 
ings to be gained from a climate-neutral 
energy resource. 

Faraday, a company launched in 2012 
by graduates of Middlebury College, re- 
cently received a $1 million grant from 
the U.S. Department of Energy to apply 
its customer-acquisition software to the 
solar sector. Named for wonk-revered 
19th-century British inventor Michael 
Faraday, Faraday uses specialized algo- 
rithms to comb through data on 100 mil- 
lion American households to find likely 
buyers of big- ticket items. “Solar installers 
will spend more than $5,000 acquiring 
customers for systems that cost $20,000,” 


notes Faraday CEO Andy Rossmeissl. "We 
can save them a lot of that cost.” 

Will solar likely supplant wind as 
the hottest commodity in the renewable 
realm? Clean-energy advocates argue that 
wind must remain part of the clean-energy 
mix in Vermont despite intense local oppo- 
sition to some turbine projects. Wind gen- 
erates far more energy per unit than does 
solar, notes Gabrielle Stebbins, director of 
Renewable Energy Vermont, a trade as- 
sociation. The four wind farms in the state 
produce about 65 megawatts of electricity, 
compared to the 50 megawatts turned out 
by the 25 largest solar arrays, she notes. 

"We need everything" if the state is to 
attain its 90 percent renewables objective, 
Stebbins says. 

Local Opposition 

Solar does have a few advantages over 
wind. For one, photovoltaic cells don't 
make any noise, notes AJ Rossman, head 
of Smart Research Labs in Burlington. 
For another, he adds, sunlight is available 
everywhere in Vermont, while wind 
reaches usable velocities only in certain 
locations, such as ridgelines. 

Big solar arrays are necessary, how- 
ever, because about half the homes that 
SunCommon surveys turn out to be 


unsuitable candidates for rooftop instal- 
lations, Peterson notes. “The roofs are 
shaded by trees or structurally unable to 
support panels, or the house 
is facing the wrong way,” he 


But commercial solar 
arrays covering several 
acres are lacking up plenty 
of controversy in parts of 
the state. 

The South Burlington 
Planning Commission 
and the South Burlington 
Land Trust both objected 
last year to Larkin’s plan 
to install 366 solar track- 
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field off Hinesburg Road. 

Larkin made concessions 
in response to criticisms 
of the project’s aesthetic 
impact, but the local oppo- 
sition remained steadfast. 

The array started pro- 
ducing power in August, 
however, because it had 
gained clearance from the 
Vermont Public Service 
Board. Larkin spoke to Seven Days at the 


CHAD FARRELL 


the units hummed, barely audible, as 
trackers repositioned them to follow 
the sun. The site is near the Cider Mill 
subdivision but otherwise 
tucked away. 

“Locals are frozen out 
of the process,” Rutland 
Town selectboard member 
Dan Chioffi says in regard 
to site reviews of renew- 
able energy projects. 
In response, that board 
has added a section to 
the town plan that sets 
standards for potentially 
regulating the siting and 
scope of large-scale solar 
installations. The move 
was prompted by local 
opposition to a proposal 
by Green Mountain Power 
and groSolar to install a 
2.3-megawatt solar farm 
on a 15-acre parcel off 
Cold River Road. The 
Public Service Board is as- 
sessing the project. 

“We’re not against 
solar,” Chioffi says. “But 
do think it needs as much review as 


oughly 25-foot high panels any other development would gt 
iv after row. Occasionally, Act 250.” 




BELOW THE RADAR 

Stashed under Ian Ray's desk at Generator. 
Burlington's high-ceilinged, industrial-chic maker 
space, is an angular contraption that looks more like 
a child's Erector Set than a $20,000 business venture. 
Perched atop that same desk is another, slightly 
smaller contraption covered in multicolored electrical 
tape and topped by four helicopter-type blades. 

They're not toys but drones — or, more 
accurately, unmanned aerial vehicles. Ray's cubicle 
is home to AirShark, a two-man startup intended 
to put drones to work surveying, inspecting and 
photographing large solar installations. Ray is a 
photographer by training and a tinkerer at heart: 
he brought the drone expertise to the partnership. 
His cofounder, Jon Budreski, is licensed pilot who 
spent eight years selling solar panels through RGS 
Energy and SunCommon before striking out on his 

"If there's a panel that's failing, it's going to 
generate more heat," said Ray. With a thermal image, 
he said, "You'll see that well before you notice a 
physical problem." 

Surveying large solar arrays for ongoing 
maintenance is just one of the ways drones could 
help solar developers. Budreski imagines deploying 
drones to scope out sites for solar development 
and to document the construction process for state 
permitting agencies and insurance companies. As the 
solar industry matures, drones could also evaluate 
the condition of larger, aging projects. 

While Budreski and Ray focused on the solar 
industry first for their startup, it's just the tip of the 
iceberg for AirShark. Drones equipped with thermal 
sensors could perform energy audits of buildings 
— pinpointing the places where heat is escaping. 



for instance. They could inspect wind turbines and 
other industrial infrastructure, such as bridges or 
power lines, that can be difficult or hazardous to 

Ray and Budreski do face one major hurdle: The 
legal framework governing drones in the United 
States is "nebulous* at best said Budreski. The 
Federal Aviation Administration was set to release 
regulations for drones by the end of next year — but 
the FAA has pushed back the release of new drone 
regs before and is running behind schedule this 
time, too. In the meantime, the pair is talking to 
would-be customers and focusing on developing 
software and engineering solutions — like the little 
gimbal Ray designed to house a GoPro camera and 
high-end thermal sensor on one of the drones. It 
was fabricated on the 3D printer at Generator. 

When they take their drones out to fly, Ray and 
Budreski follow common sense: Stay within line of 
sight. Use checklists. Avoid airports and manned air 
traffic. 

"It's a learned skill — like riding a bicycle or driving 
a car." said Ray of flying the drones. But as AirShark's 
makers think about industrial applications for the 
unmanned aerial vehicles, he said, the value won't 
come from the contraptions themselves. 

"At the end of the day, we're not going to be 
a drone company," said Ray. "We're going to be a 
software and data company. The value comes from 
the information.* 

The trick is educating clients, many of whom are 
unfamiliar with a drone's capabilities, about what that 
information can be. Ifs a good problem to have, said 
Ray: To be on the bleeding edge of something is a 
good place to be." 



Officials in Shelburne have expressed 
interest in formulating similar standards 
due to some residents' worries about the 
appearance of a proposed solar installa- 
tion on Route 7 near the Vermont Teddy 
Bear factory. 

The New Haven selectboard also re- 
cently went on record in opposition to two 
solar projects proposed for the Addison 
Count)' town. Objections were based 
mainly on the anticipated interference 

The rash of solar projects taking 
shape in Vermont may come to be 
seen as rushed initiatives that could 
result in regrets, says Kathy Barrett, 
chairwoman of the New Haven select- 
board. “The technology is changing quite 
rapidly,” she notes in regard to photovol- 
taics. By way of analogy, Barrett recalls 
that TV satellite dishes were originally 
supersize but became almost pocket- 
size over time. "Why don't we slow 
down and wait to see how it evolves?" 
she suggests. 

Location, Location 

Some state officials and private solar 
developers acknowledge that siting 
decisions have not always been made 
with as much sensitivity to aesthetics 
as they should have. At the same time, 
proponents of sun power say better 
communication with locals can assuage 
concerns about solar arrays. “There 
needs to be more education about 
why these projects are being built,” 
says Stebbins, head of the renewable 
energy trade association. “Vermonters 
don’t know what’s in the state's energy 
portfolio. When they understand how 
much we rely on oil and what the 
benefits are of going with renewables, 
the conversation starts to shift." 

Local siting of energy projects 
is bound to become more common, 


suggests Mary Powell, CEO of Green 
Mountain Power. And that’s a good 
thing, she and other energy executives 
say. 

'Tor a long time, our energy was 
coming to us from far away,” observes 
Zwicky of VPIRG. “It was a case of out 
of sight, out of mind.” It’s essential and 
proper for consumers to take a stake in 
the production of energy, he says. Public 
service commissioner Recchia presents 
a similar view in more emphatic terms: 
“Everybody in New Haven, they turn their 
lights on, too.” 

Solar boosters voice confidence that 
arrays can be hidden from view more 
effectively. “There's no doubt that solar 
can be compatible with Vermont’s work- 
ing landscape," says Savage of AllEarth 
Renewables. 

Encore Redevelopment is working 
to achieve that outcome. It designs solar 
arrays to fit inconspicuously on top 
of structures such as a parking garage 
at Burlington International Airport. 
Encore adds screening elements such 
as “aesthetically pleasing fencing” 
to shield solar farms from view, says 
Chad Farrell, owner of the Burlington- 
based firm. It has likewise sited solar in 
places that would be unlikely to provoke 
opposition on aesthetic grounds — 
in former landfills and brownfields, 

Farrell counsels solar developers to 
exercise caution. He says, “It’s critical 
for the industry to recognize that any 
time you put something in the Vermont 
landscape, that represents a change, and 
change can sometimes be hard for folks 
to accept.” © 

Contact: keUey@sevendaysvt.com, 
kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 
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Bit by Bit 

With a Bitcoin ATM in Burlington, the "cryptocurrency" edges closer to the mainstream 



T he usual point of an ATM is to 
transform a virtual representa- 
tion of money — the digits of your 
bank account balance — into 
crisp, green bills you can stuff in your 
wallet. So when a currency is virtual by its 
very nature, like the controversial “crypto- 
currency” Bitcoin, what does its ATM look 
like? 

Simple: It swallows cash instead of spit- 
ting it out. For a demonstration, one need 
only visit the Burlington-based 3D print 
shop Blu-Bin — one of the few businesses 
in Vermont that accepts Bitcoin, and now 
home to the state’s one and only Bitcoin 
ATM. 

A digital currency distributed from 
peer to peer without the intervention of a 
central banking authority, Bitcoin doesn’t 
lack for devout adherents. But even they 
acknowledge one of its major shortcom- 
ings: Few brick-and-mortar businesses 
accept it as payment. The great majority 
of transactions in Bitcoin's five-year his- 
tory have taken place in virtual space, and 
the currency still carries a stigma from its 
use as the coin of the realm at online black 
market Silk Road. 

In short, don't expect to exchange 
Bitcoin for the wares of most coffee shops, 
grocery stores or gas stations. That's par- 
ticularly true in Vermont, where, until 
recently, the list of items purchasable with 
Bitcoin looked like this: 
z A pizza at Folino’s in Shelburne 

A handsome nautical lamp from 
in Vermont Lanterns of Rutland 
g That’s about it. 

S That list swelled about two weeks 

§ ago with the addition of Blu-Bin, which 
opened on Burlington’s Church Street in 
September 2013; since October, the 3D 
print shop has occupied a stand-alone 
S kiosk inside the Burlington Town Center. 
S CEO Dan Riley says the move halved the 
2 company’s rent outlay, but he hopes that 
rj the slim, white, chest-high device stand- 
’” ing beside the counter represents a more 
significant change to Blu-Bin’s bottom line. 
w Installed on October 25 by New York- 
< based company PYC Bitcoin, this ATM 
z looks like the result of a curious union of the 
3 Star Wars droid R5-D4 and a traffic stan- 
chion — and it doesn’t dispense cash. Insert 
up to $1,000 in American currency, and the 
ATM will credit your digital “wallet" with 
the equivalent value in Bitcoin — less PYC’s 
8 percent profit, of which Blu-Bin receives 
g 10 percent. In its first full week at the Blu- 
2 Bin kiosk, the machine took in $932. 
it Emilio Pagan-Yourno, one of PYC's two 
$ cofounders, says he finds that initial take 


satisfactory but not thrilling. The company 
has installed four other Bitcoin ATMs in the 
Northeast two in Manhattan; one in a bar in 
Manchester, N.H.; and another in a cafe in 
Albany, N.Y. That last location, says Pagan- 
Yourno, did about $12,000 in business in 
October. “But I think there are more uses 
for Bitcoin [in Burlington] than in Albany," 
he says. “This machine has the potential to 
do at least $12,000 a month, if not more." 

To demonstrate the machine, Pagan- 
Yourno has me download a free app called 
Mycelium Bitcoin Wallet to my smart- 
phone; I use it to create my own “wallet” 
in less than a minute. He launches his own 
wallet app, then unlocks the ATM to ex- 
tract a single dollar bill, which he promptly 
reinserts. To credit that dollar to his ac- 
count, Pagan-Yourno holds up his phone to 
the ATM’s built-in camera and displays his 
unique quick response (QR) code, which 


connects to his Bitcoin wallet Now he can 
spend that Bitcoin at the Blu-Bin kiosk 
— by snapping a pic of the company’s QR 
code and transferring the currency to Blu- 
Bin electronically. 

Now it’s my turn. Pagan-Yourno takes 
a picture of my own, just-minted QR code 
and hits “send”. In less than a second, I 
become the proud owner of 2.72 millibit- 
coins, or about 93 American cents. 

There’s not much one can do — in 
Vermont or anywhere — with 2.72 millibit- 
coins, but Riley points out that, if I insert a 
few more bucks into the ATM, I’ll be able 
to pay for a small 3D -printed item. Blu- 
Bin's unusual pricing scheme is well suited 
for customers seeking to experiment with 
Bitcoin: 3D-printed items are priced based 
on their size, with items smaller than a 
2-by-2-by-2-inch cube costing $5 — er, 14.4 
millibitcoins. 


Given that Bitcoin and 3D printing 
are both fairly new and potentially game- 
changing technologies, the partnering 
of PYC and Blu-Bin makes sense. Pagan- 
Yourno and Riley profess nearly identical 
mission statements: They say they want to 
make their respective technologies more 
accessible and relevant to a broader cus- 

Of the two, 3D printing packs the higher 
wow factor, as evinced by the several curi- 
ous customers who stop to stare during my 
brief visit to the kiosk. Bitcoin’s complex- 
ity, volatility, invisibility and tarnished rep 
give PYC a steeper hill to climb. 

Pagan-Yourno says he remains opti- 
mistic. Just 22 and nearly done with his 
degree at Marist College in Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., he has an obvious passion for Bitcoin. 
Pagan-Yourno and partner Julio Enrique 
Cabrera founded PYC with the goal of 
“getting people to purchase Bitcoin easily," 
he says. “It's pretty difficult to do that right 
now.” He plans to double the number of 
PYC ATMs before year’s end, and hopes to 
have a total of 20 installed within the next 
12 months. 

IN LESS UNA SECOND, 

I BECOMETHE PROUD OWNER 
0F2.72 MILLIBITCOINS. 

DR ABOUT 93 AMERICAN CENTS. 

How much is Bitcoin worth, anyway? 
According to the Bitcoin-tracker website 
coindesk.com, the value of a single Bitcoin 
escalated dizzyingly at the end of 2013, 
reaching almost $1,150 on December 4. 
Since then, events such as the dissolution 
of Mt. Gox, the largest Bitcoin exchange, 
have rattled even the cryptocurrency faith- 
ful; Bitcoin’s present value is about $370. 
That valuation may reflect a new stability. 
Bitcoin's overall stature has been bolstered 
by the support of such fiduciary titans as 
Ben Bemanke, who said in 2013, during 
his tenure as Federal Reserve chairman, 
that the currency “may hold long-term 
promise.” 

Pagan-Yourno believes that Bitcoin’s 
historical volatility is due in part to undis- 
ciplined and often unscrupulous trading. 
The currency appeals to “don't tread on 
me” types who don’t trust banks or gov- 
ernments to regulate their money — an 
attitude that has turned online trading into 
a messy free-for-all. Pagan-Yourno believes 



some regulation is vital. He’s about to pub- 
lish a white paper on the need for super- 
vised trading “gateways.” In his plan, open 
competition between exchanges would 
encourage fair practices that allow for 
consumer choice — much as banks attract 
customers by adjusting their interest rates. 

That's the bigger battle. For the short 
term, the young entrepreneur plans to 
make improvements to the ATMs them- 
selves. The first order of business is the 
elimination of the $1,000 ceiling on trans- 
actions. More crucial is a software rede- 
sign that will make the ATMs more user 
friendly. Pagan-Yourno calls the current 
interface (designed by a company called 
Skyhook) “something an engineer would 
think of,” noting that its bug-riddled code 
oilers no tutorials for the new users that 
the company hopes to attract. 

When the new software is ready, PYC 
will install it on the Android tablets that 
are the digital brains of the ATMs. Once 


that’s done, passersby will be 
greeted by a display that reads, 
“Want Bitcoin?" 

Such planned improvements 
to the ATM's user interface, 
Pagan-Yourno and Riley agree, 
will attract new customers to 
Bitcoin in general and to Blu- 
Bin specifically. Riley credits the 
new ATM with a small bump in 
his company’s business. But he 
acknowledges that, in general, 
Bitcoin users are not the kind 
to frequent the mall; some have 
even told him, he says, that they 
wouldn't have ventured into 
the Burlington Town Center for 
any other reason. 

One such customer is Matt 
Cropp, a Bitcoin enthusiast and 
active member of Burlington's 
“community hackerspace," 
Laboratory B. Cropp describes 



how, low on cash but want- 
ing a custom protector for his 
new Nexus 5 smartphone, he 
downloaded an open-source 
schematic for a 3D-printed case. 
Working with Riley, he added 
the Lab B logo to the design, 
printed the case and paid the 
bill with $50 worth of Bitcoin 
(about 143 millibitcoins). 

‘1 had some Bitcoin on my 
phone and was excited to go to 
a maker space that's accepting 
it now,” Cropp says. Though he 
paid with his own digital cur- 
rency, he says part of the draw 
was the opportunity to check 
out Blu-Bin’s ATM, which 
impressed him with its ease 

Customers such as Cropp, 
well versed in the ways of cryp- 
tocurrency, are the exception. 


For the moment, though, Riley says he’s 
happy to cater to early adopters. He's also 
eager to expand his business, and hopes 
to open Blu-Bin locations in Brattleboro, 
Manchester, White River Junction and 
possibly Poultney, the home of his alma 
mater, Green Mountain College. He’ll in- 
stall PYC’s ATMs, he says confidently, at 
any future locations. 

If the device catches on, it could boost 
the local profiles of both businesses. Riley 
says he’s encouraged by the many curious 
glances he gets from patrons at the nearby 
Starbucks. 

Will there come a day when you can 
buy your venti latte with Bitcoin? ‘The 
whole idea” of the ATMs, Pagan-Yourno 
says, “is to bring [Bitcoin] to everyone. It’s 
not about just the Libertarians or the su- 
per-fanatics. It’s for you; it’s for the person 
who hasn't even heard of Bitcoin.” © 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 
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Quilting Renaissance 

Vermont artists reinvigorate a traditional folk art by xian chiang-waren 


I f the word “quilt” makes you think of Grandma's 
patchwork or Civil War-era patterns in red, white 
and blue, think again. Quilting is back in a big way, in 
Vermont and elsewhere — and these days, it’s blurring 
the line between “craft" and “art.” 

One look at the explosion of fabric-arts exhibits around 
the state — and the influx of nontraditional quilts — reveals 
that local quitters are invigorating the centuries-old craft 
with contemporary flair. Creative 
twists on quilting include adding 
decorative embellishments, such as 
embroidery or beading; and “paint- 
ing" the top layer using thread, pieced 
fabric or both. With sewing machines and fabric printers, 
today’s quilters also have a technological edge over their 
predecessors. 

In the words of Champlain Valley Quilt Guild member 
Janet Jafle, quilting has “diversified and evolved into 
something that has crossed the boundaries between 
skilled craftsmanship and art.” 

At this year's annual Guild show, more than 40 percent 
of the works were considered nontraditional art quilts, es- 
timates Burlington artist Claire Graham-Smith. (Art quilts 
tend to be smaller than bed quilts, and can be framed or used 
as wall hangings.) “In the past four or five years, we’ve seen 
that trend really escalate,” she says. 

Graham-Smith’s own work was recently included in 
“Finding a Common Thread: A Contemporary Fiber Arts 


Exhibit,” which closed last week at the Chandler Center 
for the Arts in Randolph. A graduate of the Toronto School 
of Art and a longtime oil and pastel artist, Graham-Smith 
learned to quilt 12 years ago. Now, she's transferred her 
love of landscapes into making art quilts. 

Such works may seem like a major departure from the 
American folk tradition of quilting; which dates back to, 
well, before America was officially bom. In colonial times, 
English and Dutch settlers made cloth “sandwiches” for 
warmth by stitching together a lining, padding and top layer. 

Those early quilts were utilitarian, pieced together 
from homespun and repurposed materials. Quilting 
for leisure caught on in the 18th century, when fabrics 
became more readily available. Elaborate patterns and 
designs emerged that took months or even years to com- 
plete by hand. The resulting objects were prized as heir- 
looms and decorative art — much like today’s art quilts. 

As for traditional quilting, it never went out of vogue. 
Judy Thomas, owner of Yankee Pride Quilts in Essex 
Junction, stocks reproduction fabric — reprints of histori- 
cal patterns on new cloth — and says her customers still 
show a strong interest in classic styles. 

But Yankee Pride also stocks a range of contemporary 
fabrics to satisfy a new kind of quilter. “Somebody can 
make traditional quilts and have made them their whole 
life, and all of a sudden they just start doing more contem- 
porary things,” Thomas observes. 

“We’ve been in business over 30 years,” she adds, “and 


the fabrics now are just unbelievable. They are just so 
beautiful." 

Another new approach is to update functional quilts 
with modern designs. That might mean “the use of bold 
colors and prints, high contrast and graphic areas of solid 
color, improvisational piecing, minimalism, expansive 
negative space, and alternate grid work," according to 
the website of the Modern Quilt Guild, an international 
nonprofit founded in Los Angeles. 

That guild’s Vermont chapter is in the works. Members 
of a modern quilt club based at nido fabric + yarn in 
Burlington are completing the paperwork to join. Store 
owner Phiona Milano says new approaches to quilting 
that are trending nationwide are taking hold in Vermont. 

“Having access to a bigger range of fabric choices has 
opened the doors to a whole other market of quilters,” she 
suggests. “Quilting was oftentimes thought of as some- 
thing an older generation was doing. But given what's 
available now, a much younger generation is into it.” And, 
she says, older quilters are “getting reinspired." 

For more insight into the cresting trend, Seven Days 
invited some longtime quilters — all members of the 
Champlain Valley Quilt Guild — to talk about their craft 
and what keeps them in stitches. © 

Contact: xian@sevendaysvt.com 
INFO: cvqgvt.org 



What’s your current quilting style? 

I’ve started making art quilts. I really 
enjoy being outdoors doing sports, hiking, 
kayaking, cycling. I always carry my camera 
with me and take shots of images I think 
would be a good quilt. I try to duplicate it 


Anne Standish 


How did you learn to quilt? 

Since I was a teenager, I’ve 
known how to sew. When I 
became pregnant with my 
first child, I decided I wanted to make a 
quilt for him. At the time, I was living in 
Pennsylvania, in Mennonite country. They 
have a strong quilting tradition, similar to 
the Amish, and since I didn’t come from 
a family of quilters, I reached out to them. 
I found an older woman on her farm who 
was able to teach me how to hand quilt. She 
had no power in her house; she worked by 
kerosene light 

After that, I got the bug. I took classes, 
learned basic techniques and got the skill 
set you need to make a quilt early on. That 
allowed me to expand my horizons when I 
got a machine. 


in a very realistic way, so people can say, 
“Oh, that’s Mount Mansfield!” 

How do you transfer images onto quilts? 

With newer techniques, I can make the 
designs much more complex and can 
use fabrics that wouldn't do well under 
a machine I’m also using the computer 
much more in terms of printing images 
onto fabric, and using the computer as a 
design tool. A lot of the texture comes from 
the quilting itself or the threadwork on top 
of it The techniques I use the most are 
what most quilters call “thread sketching” 
— using thread on the fabric to enhance it 

Tell us about “Smugglers' Notch." 

There’s an actual photograph embedded 
in the center; the tree to the left and the 
middle tree are the lateral edges of that 
photograph. It was taken by my brother, 
and, since 2001, I’d kept it on the wall 
until I had the skills to do something 
with it. I went back multiple times and 
took many photographs of the ridgeline 
and the trees. I drew out a ridgeline 
from the photograph, then printed out 
enlargements of photographs of the trees. 
The little pieced blocks on the bottom 
were made traditionally. 





Karen Abrahamovich 

South Burlington 8 

How did you learn to quilt? 

I’ve sewn since I was in middle school, 
but it wasn't until I went to college that 
I made my first quilt. I put it together 
with no knowledge or idea of the right 
way to do it In 1991, I took my first 
quilting class to really learn the right 
techniques. I’d just finished a master's 
degree in engineering, and I wanted to 
do something fun. 


Why were you drawn to it as op- 
posed to other hobbies? 

Just to see all the beautiful designs, and 
all the newfabric lines comingout— and 
with that engineering and mathematic 
background, the whole process gets to 
be — well, it's a lot of geometry. 

What's your style? 

I am definitely more of a traditional 
quilter. That means I don’t tend to do the 
artistic landscapes, or quilts that have a 
lot of embellishments and beading, or 
thread painting. I mostly enjoy making 
pieced quilts that are functional. I use 
a combination of [fabrics], I really love 
the reproduction fabrics that look like 
your grandmother’s quilts. 

Tell us about "Olde Fashioned 

This one was selected to be in a 
juried show at the [American Textile 
History Museum] in Lowell, Mass. 
It utilizes reproduction fabric ... 
from the mills that were once down 
[there]. Now, unfortunately, most of 
the fabric is produced overseas. For 
this reproduction line, they’ve got 
samples, or they’ve traced back some 
of the original patterns that were 
produced in the early 1900s or even 
1800s. This quilt has an applique 
center medallion. It ... is actually 
hand-quilted. It was before I got into 
machine quilting, and it’s just more of 
a traditional [approach]. 


Andre Emmell 

Retired, Ferrisburgh (formerly an analyst at 

What are you working on now? 

I have a 12-foot frame, which is what I 
do most of my quilting on. I started this 
quilt last Monday. It’s a queen-size quilt, 
102 by 102 inches. I had to do 49 blocks. 
I did about 12 blocks a day. All I’ve gotta 
do now is trim it and put the binding on it 
and it’s done. My sister-in-law's birthday is 
the 12th of December, and my wife said, “I 
want a quilt for my sister.” 

When was the first time you made a quilt? 

I made my first quilt about 21 and a half 
years ago; I made my first two quilts for my 
granddaughters. Then, in 1998, we moved 
to Virginia because my wife was taking care 
of an old friend ... I needed something to 
do because I had left all my woodworking 
equipment with my son up here. A sewing 
machine was handy, and I got the bug then. 
All of a sudden I’d joined a [quilting] guild, 
and before I knew it I was involved. 

Did you already know how to sew? 

I learned how to sew when I was real young 
My mother said I used to sew my sister’s 
doll clothes. I don’t remember. It wasn’t a 
guy thing Now it’s different. Well, life’s a lot 
different today than it was back then. 

Why did quilting appeal to you? 

It was a lot like woodworking — precise 
measurements. The art quilts are a little 
different, and I keep trying to push myself 



to do art quilts, but I can't quite get myself 


You make Quilts of Valor to donate to 
service members and veterans? 

A lot of times I have people come over 
and work on Quilts of Valor. It’s like a 
mini sewing group. I’ll set up five sewing 
machines, and we’ll sit here and sew all 
afternoon. I'll make about 40 Quilts of 
Valor a year on my machine, and about five 
[of the top-layer designs] on my own. 


§ Carla White 

When did you first 
begin quilting? 

I made my first quilt in 
1983. But I only sporadically 
did quilting; I do a lot of crochet and 
embroidery. It was eight years ago when I 
really started, when I joined the guild and 
everything. 


What inspires you to start a project? 

I usually choose a picture and use that as a 
template. I have one of some poppies ... so 
I just enlarged them on the computer and 
then traced around all the different colors. 
I make them as gifts and just for fun. The 
only one I’ve sold [was] through a silent 
auction. 


What are you currently working on? 

I like to do all sorts of different things. 
Right now I’m doing some regular piecing. 
They’re modem style, one for my nephew 
and one for my neighbor. My nephew's is 
chemistry and science inspired, and the 
one for my neighbor is very pale, tonal 
colors, browns and beiges. 



5 


You have a pretty interesting day job. 

Yeah, I work for the State of Vermont in 
radiological health, and I inspect X-ray „ 
machines [of] dentists, veterinarians, < 
physicians, chiropractors. I’m the only one * 
in the whole state who does this. 2J 


Between that and quilting, your days 
must fill up pretty quickly. 

Yeah! Well, I like to read, I like to garden, 
and I also have five cockatiels. They 
are crazy. They like to help me quilt ^ 
sometimes. There’ll be one on my head, 5 
one on my shoulder, and one running up ^ 
and down my arm. & 




I ’m paddling out toward the rolling 
white froth of surf, somewhere off 
the coast of Bali, furiously scooping 
my arms until my instructor tells me 
to jump up and lunge forward. 

When I fail to catch a wave — repeat- 
edly — I’m not frustrated. I am, how- 
breaking 
:. That’s 
because I’m 
actually inside a 
fitness studio on 
Burlington’s Pine Street. That Balinese 
ocean? It’s the surf movie Indo, silently 
projected on the wall by a MacBook 
while the theme song to ‘‘Hawaii Five- 
0" plays. And my instructor isn’t some 
darkly tanned dude; it’s Roxanne Scully, 
a Burlington mom and business owner. 
She and her husband, Russ, have already 
brought the seashore to Burlington with 
the surf-inspired Spot restaurant and 
their water-sports store, WND&WVS. 

Scully has added sweat to the wet 
this month by opening SurfSet Fitness, 
a franchise of a nationwide program 


founded in 2011 by a Boston-based trio. 
Based on custom surfboards, each fixed 
and mounted on three inflated bubbles, 
the workout is designed to mimic the 
movements of surfing even when the 
ocean is hundreds of miles away. 

“I love fitness and I love feeling 
strong, and I thought this could work 
in Burlington — something for winter," 
says Scully, one of four teachers certi- 
fied to teach SurfSet here. “I was really 
intrigued, especially as a woman, that at 
age 45 1 could get really into surfing and 
really enjoy it.” 

SurfSet, Scully explains, has a fast 
learning curve for achieving better sta- 
bility, balance and confidence, no matter 
what the environment. 

“Surfing” beside me during a 
Tuesday evening session is Shannon 
Lipkin, Spot manager, surfer and 
stand-up paddleboarder, who sips from 
Vita Coco coconut water between sets 
on the RipSurfer X trainer. Later, she 
explains how the workout caught her 
eye when she saw it on a 2012 episode 


of the reality competition show "Shark 
Tank.” 

“I had just started surfing, and I fell 
in love with it,” says Lipkin, who shared 
the idea with Scully. “To me, a surfer has 
probably one of the best bodies, along 
with a fit, healthy lifestyle. I thought, 
Gosh, if there's a way we could bring 
SurfSet to Vermont, let’s do it!" 

When a Pine Street space became 
available this fall — previous tenant 
REV Indoor Cycling relocated to Flynn 
Avenue — the timing was right for Scully, 
who owns the building with her hus- 
band. They opened SurfSet in conjunc- 
tion with the adjacent South End Studio. 

The galvanized ceilings of REV 
remain, but in the spinners' places are 10 
boards, a wall of mirrors, potted palms 
and even a Buddha statue turned into 
a trickling fountain. "I wanted it to be 
warm and welcoming,” says Scully. She 
says she worked with Anna Stein of Perch 
Interiors to create the beachy fitness 
boutique in a Queen City 'hood that’s now 
brimming with wellness options. 


“Well” is not exactly how I feel during 
my first foray on the RipSurfer X, despite 
having surfed occasionally in Costa Rica 
and Rhode Island. I feel weirdly wobbly 
when I step on the board and balance on 
my right leg while attempting to follow 
Scully’s sweeping left-leg motions. I 
quickly discover why SurfSet’s tagline 
includes “Embrace Instability." Within 
a few minutes, though, I've adjusted 
enough to focus on the fun of the work- 
out — without falling off the board. 

“I never really enjoy group classes,” 
Lipkin tells me later. “But this is so new 
— being able to laugh at myself while 
getting such a core workout.” 

Each of the SurfSet instructors brings 
a different element to the classes she 
teaches, explains Scully. Some of the 60- 
minute sessions are like a high-intensity 
boot camp, while others are based on 
rhythm and barre-inspired routines. 
Scully's Tuesday evening class is not only 
infused with her passion for tropical re- 
treats but influenced by her background 
as a teacher of the martial art Nia. 






Helaina Stergas, a fellow SurfSet 
student, discovered the new workout 
through Scully’s Nia classes at South 
End Studio, and says she was im- 
mediately hooked by the fun. “I was 
surprised to find I was sore after class,” 
says Stergas, a 19-year-old student at the 
University of Vermont. “Balancing on 
the boards is a great and easy way to add 
a strength workout to my routine.” 

Part of the appeal of SurfSet is the 
innovative setup. In what other fitness 


I LOVE FITNESS AND 
I LOVE FEELING STRONG, 

AND I THOUGHT THIS COULD 
WORK IN BURLINGTON — 
SOMETHING FOR WINTER. 

ROXANNE SCULLY 


class can you zone out on a surf movie 
while zeroing in on your quads, ham- 
strings and glutes? 

When we shift from standing leg- 
sweeps to a plank position, Scully leads 
sets of “wave runners,” during which we 
rapidly bring each knee to an opposite leg 
to the beat of Awolnation’s “Sail." Then 
we move on to “One More Time” by Daft 
Punk as we tackle squats and lunges. 

“Surfers possess total body strength, 
from their long, lean muscles to their 
ripped abs,” notes the SurfSet website. It 


promises that the workout — which in- 
tegrates balance, core strength, cardio, 
flexibility and agility — can burn up to 
900 calories an hour. 

By the end of the class, as we move 
from Pilates-like leg circles to the 
jumping lunges known as “pop-ups” — 
a move required to ride water — I’m still 
miles away from monster waves. But I 
feel the spirit of camaraderie that de- 
velops during an actual surfing session 
with friends, and I’m inspired to give 
the sport another go — outdoors and in. 

“It’s such a powerful feeling to get off 
the water,” explains Lipkin. “Your body 
feels tired but good. And with more 
strength, you can catch more waves.” 

Landlubbers may scoff at the idea of 
a surfing class in Vermont, but exercis- 
ers don’t need to have winter travel 
plans for Hawaii or Puerto Rico to reap 
the benefits. 

“It’s definitely not just for surfers; 
anyone can come in and step on the 
board and learn the language, so they 
feel comfortable and natural,” says 
Scully. And, she notes, the workout 
could be a great work-up to the ski 
season. “Yes, [SurfSet has] a fun, warm 
environment, but think about those first 
couple of weeks out on the snow, when 
you’re like, ‘Oh, my God’ — the torture 
of your muscles. It’s great for skiers.” ® 

Contact: tufl@sevendaysvt.com 


INFO 



The 8th and 9th Wonders 
of THE WORLD 


CABOT HOSIERY’S 
35th ANNUAL 
FACTORY SOCK SALE! 


"MORE SOCKS THAN YOU CAN SHAKE A STICK AT " 

Sat. & Sun. Nov. 15th & 16th 

and 

Sat. & Sun. Nov. 22nd & 23rd 

8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

MOST AT LAST YEAR’S PRICES 
10% Off Any Purchase Over $100! 

MasterCard, Visa, Discover, American Express Accepted 

364 Whetstone Drive, Northfield, VT 802 - 485-6066 

Take Doyon Road off Route 12 in Northfield, VT 
Turn right on Whetstone Drive to the top of the hill. 






Life Stories 


Theater review: Our Town, UVM Department of Theatre 

BY ALEX BROWN 


T hough it's been staged count- 
less times since its 1938 
Broadway debut, Thornton 
Wilder’s Our Town still retains 
its power to produce tears and a shiver 
of recognition. 

The University of Vermont 
Department of Theatre’s current pro- 
duction approaches it with bracing 

The play’s harrowing simplicity has 
the elemental power of dawn break- 
ing. It’s set in the tiny, fictional New 
Hampshire town of Grover’s Corners, 
and the proceedings are introduced by 
the Stage Manager, whose quiet omni- 
science beckons us to watch as if from a 
great distance. 

Wilder uses a story scrubbed almost 
clean of plot to reveal some of the deep- 
est truths about being human. We are all 
much the same, repeating starkly similar 
patterns from birth to death, yet each of 
our lives is unique. The Gibbs and Webb 
families of Grover's Corners are nothing 
special, but their very ordinariness is 
what’s wonderful about them. 

Wilder intended no sentimentality 
about the past. He wrote Our Town as 
a look backward in order to give the 
audience the perspective of time, not 
to idealize a lost era. UVM’s produc- 
tion honors this intent while adding 
just enough contemporary sensibility to 
make the play fresh again, even as lost 
customs such as home milk delivery still 
form part of the story. 

The play’s three acts are set in 1901, 
1904 and 1913, so its first audiences were 
looking back a generation, aware that 
World War I lay ahead. Knowing the 
future while watching characters who 
are inherently ignorant of it elevates 
the viewer to a godlike perch above 
mundane activities. From that springs 
compassion for the characters and 
a poignant awareness that mortality 
frames life just as it does customs since 
become obsolete. 

Our Town can produce the same effect 
for the viewer today, more than seven 
decades later, provided the production 
is spare and clean. That's exactly what 
director Sarah Carleton has created. 
She succeeds in employing Wilder’s 
dispassionate tone while earning the 
audience’s investment in the characters. 
Carleton treats the play with respect but 
not gooey reverence, and focuses her 
18 student performers on achieving a 
direct, unaffected acting style. 

The staging is simple. Carleton 
uses every inch of the theater, with 
actors entering through the house and 


occasionally performing from seats 
around the three-quarter stage. Far 
upstage are rows of mismatched chairs 
that wouldn’t be out of place in 1901. 
The actors sit in them, in full view, until 
they step forward when they’re needed 
in a scene. If they need one of the chairs 
for that scene, they casually bring it 
downstage. 

CARLETON TREATS THE 
PLAY WITH RESPECT BUT 
NOT GOOEY REVERENCE, 

AND FOCUSES HER 18 STUDENT 
PERFORMERS ON ACHIEVING 
A DIRECT, UNAFFECTED 



From unpretentious action like this, 
Carleton builds mood. At one point, a 
choir softly sings while Dr. Gibbs is en- 
grossed in a book and George and Emily, 
the central characters, are upstairs doing 
homework. A peace descends when all 


these people are separately accounted 
for, quietly competing for our awareness 
and implying the thousands of other, 
similar acts performed on a single night 
These simultaneous events within the 
theater weave together like the jumble 
of occurrences in real life. The experi- 
ence is common, but the solemnity of 
the moment elevates our awareness. 

One of Carleton’s choices is debat- 
able. She splits the Stage Manager’s role 
among three actors, as if his utilitarian 
commentary could be handled by a 
mouthpiece instead of a character. The 
decision makes the Stage Manager om- 
nipresent as well as omniscient, which 
dilutes rather than amplifies the role. 

Brendan Vargas Konicki, Garrett 
Garcia and Grace McLaughlin share the 
role of Stage Manager, and, intentionally 
or not, they show such a broad range of 
acting skill and interpretation that the 
character doesn't entirely cohere. All 
three are occasionally tempted to use 
irony, as if the Stage Manager needed to 
impress the audience. But each has ef- 
fective moments, as well. 

Aidan Holding captures George 
Gibbs’ gentle joy and succeeds at 
showing the character's innocence 
without any cloying cuteness. It’s an 


accomplishment to cast aside the armor 
of a pose to reveal George as a little bit 
foolish and altogether earnest. 

As Emily, Ally Sass flicks her bright 
eyes to take in the world, eager to enjoy 
everything, especially the startling first 
feeling of love. Sass is wonderfully alive 
when staring at the moon, and has just 
the right urgency in her final scenes, 
when she painfully reconciles the 
perspective of mortality with the raw 
beauty of life’s fleeting pleasures. 

Ian Dunn, Julia Zephir, John Hughes 
and Elizabeth Callahan are all impres- 
sive at conveying the Gibbs and Webb 
parents with the gravity and offhand 
confidence of mature adults. Callahan 
is especially moving as Emily’s mother, 
sweetly oblivious to what’s precious 
about daily life. 

The acting craftsmanship varies. On 
Friday, some students rushed their fines 
without letting the moment and mean- 
ing unfold first, and a few characters 
were left more skeletal than they had 
to be. But the overall power of the play 
emerged. 

As costume designer, student Alyssa 
Korol hits a nice range of notes within a 
constrained color palette, using simple 
variations of flared skirts for women and 
vests for men. 

UVM faculty members ably handle 
the rest of the tech. Jeff Modereger’s set 
reveals the theater’s deep backstage and 
offers elegantly geometric placement 
of simple chairs and tables. The spare, 
neutral fighting by John B. Forbes nicely 
matches the mood Carleton invokes. 

Imagine a time when skinny jeans 
and texting are hopelessly out of date. 
To see those lost things again — to see 
your lost self in connection with them — 
might fill you with a new wisdom about 
the transience of what now seems essen- 
tial. Our Town demonstrates that recog- 

of what’s eternal about human beings 
despite their brief and simple fives. 

UVM's excellent production allows 
us to enjoy two fine actors portraying 
George and Emily, and to rediscover the 
abiding strength of Wilder’s play. © 

Contact: alex@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

Theatre, UVM, Burlington. $15-$22. uvm.edu/ 
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Trunk Shows 


Friday, November 14 th • 10-3pm 

359 N Main Street, Barre 

Saturday, November 15 th • 10-3pm 

2121 Essex Road, Williston 

• Enter to win a free pair 

• Meet the Dansko Rep 

• Special Order Opportunity 

• Free gift with Dansko purchase* 


IN-STORE SPECIALS 

on selected Dansko styles at 
ALL Lenny’s stores* Nov 14-15 ,h 


www.lennyshoe.com 
Barre 476-7446 • Williston 879-6640 






Taco Time 

Once a week, Vermont restaurants think outside the bun 



V ermont is about as far as from 
the Mexican border as any- 
where in the U.S. — in both ge- 
ography and culture. Here in 
the Green Mountains, we’re more likely 
to hear Quebecois French than Spanish, 
and authentic Mexican food is tough to 
come by. 

But that doesn't stop us from loving 
a good fiesta. Lately, we’ve noticed a 
proliferation of Taco Tuesday specials 
at area restaurants, ranging from simple, 
$2 ground-beef crunchers at South 
Burlington’s Rotisserie Restaurant to 
pricier, more artisanal options such as 


braised oxtail at Winooski’s Mule Bar 
($10 a pair) or $17 seared ahi tuna tosta- 
das at Waitsfield's Hyde Away Inn and 
Restaurant. 

Chefs at Burlington’s Citizen Cider 
and Middlebury’s Two Brothers Tavern 
say they use the Tuesday special as a 
way to feature new seasonal ingredients 
and play around with flavors, giving 
the Mexican street eat a deliciously 
Vermont-y spin. 

Regardless of the inspiration, any- 
thing wrapped in a tortilla shell and 
topped with veggies and salsa seems to 


Over the last few weeks, the Seven 
Days food team sallied forth on a taco- 
tasting mission. We couldn’t hit them 
all; Tuesday specials not listed here 
include those at Winooski’s Pingala 
Cafe & Eatery, West Glover’s Parker 
Pie, Rutland’s Roots the Restaurant and 
Manchester Center’s Firefly Restaurant. 
And not all special taco nights are limited 
to Tuesday: 3 Squares Cafe in Vergennes 
turns into a taqueria Thursday through 
Saturday, serving up cacao-laden savories. 

Still, it’s good to have a culinary day at 
the playa to look forward to as darkness 
descends and the temperatures drop. © 



38 Main Street. Winooski. 399-2020 

Since 2011, diners with a yen for 
hardcore Mexican flavors have made the 
pilgrimage to the Mad Taco in Waitsfield 
or Montpelier. Lucky for Chittenden 
County residents, the same owners 
are behind Mule Bar in Winooski. On 
Tuesdays, its tacos follow the same 
template of local meats and big tastes 
served in pairs of doubled-up corn 
tortillas. But chef Jeremy Silansky is 
quick to point out that Tuesdays at Mule 
Bar are not simply Mad Taco North. 


THE CHEF TURNS ON 
THE SLOW-COOKED CHARM 

EVERYTUESDAY. 


Silansky, who has run the kitchen 
since January, has a particular affec- 
tion for food from the Oaxaca region of 
Mexico. That’s reflected on the regular 
menu in dishes such as hanger steak 
with a green pumpkinseed mole, but the 
chef turns on the slow-cooked charm 
every Tuesday. 

He kind of has to. Though there’s 
always a fish and a veggie taco on the 
menu, the meat version is usually made 
from cuts such as tongue, heart or pork 
belly. When Neill Farm in Waitsfield 
makes a meat delivery, “They bring 
20 pounds of weird shit," explains 
Silansky. “It usually is offal. You can 
have fun with it." 

I had more than my share of fun sitting 
at the bar to wolf down a pre-Halloween 


FOOD LOVER? ® 


GET YOUR FILL ONLINE- 


r SEVENDAYSVT.COM/FOOD. 




LOOK UP RESTAURANTS ON YOUR PHONE: 

CONNECT TO M.SEVEN DAYSVT.COM ON ANY WEB-ENABLED 
CUISINE. FIND NEARBY EVENTS. MOVIES AND MORE. 



GOT A FOOD TIP? FOOD@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


II side dishes 

I I BY HANNAH PALMER EGAN & ALICE LEVITT 


Local Heroes 

PARKSIDE KITCHEN OPENS IN 
RICHMOND 

How would you like to start 
this Thursday with apple 
fritters, biscuits and morn- 
ing buns made by a James 
Beard Foundation Award- 
nominated chef? That day 
marks the opening of the 

KITCHEN TABLE BISTRO Spin-off 

parkside kitchen, located at 
39 Esplanade in Richmond, 
former site of On the Rise 
Bakery. 

KTB pastry chef lara 
atkins — the aforemen- 
tioned Beard nominee 
— will helm the kitchen 
with support from her 
co-owners, husband and 
co-nominee steve atkins 
and general manager neal 
johnston. “We are hoping 
to ease in with morning 
pastries and a limited 
lunch,” Johnston says. In 
its early days, Parkside will 
serve until 1 or 2 p.m. As the 
team gains its footing, hours 


will expand to three meals a 
day, seven days a week. 

Breakfast will be basic, 
with dishes such as breakfast 
sandwiches, oatmeal and 
creamy grits all prepared 
from scratch with local 
ingredients. On Saturday and 
Sunday, brunch will replace 
breakfast and lunch, with of- 
ferings including a Benedict 
served over griddled polenta, 
and biscuits and gravy 
prepared with house pork 
sausage. 

Lunch and dinner dishes 
will include a burger, a 
Cubano, fried chicken, 
homemade pastas and 
wood-fired pizzas, such as a 
fall version topped with kale, 
squash, golden raisins, pine 
nuts and three cheeses. 

Those dishes will roll out 
at the restaurant over the next 
week or so. Johnston says to 
watch Parkside’s Facebook 
page for updated hours. 

— A.L. 



Himalaya High 

BELOVED PLATTSBURGH RESTAURANT 
EXPANDS TO BURLINGTON 

When Seven Days visited Himalaya restaurant in 
Plattsburgh three years ago, owner tenzin dorjee told us, 
"My wife and I are pretty passionate about doing a restau- 
rant in Burlington.” That energy has finally found a home 
at 3 Main Street, the space previously known as madera s 
restaurante mexicano & cantina and Mona’s Restaurant. 

A debilitating car accident in 2012 delayed Dorjee and 
wife Yangchen in their search for the right space. But 
when they met melinda moulton of Main Street Landing 
and saw “the vibe and the way she dealt with us, we 
instantly thought, Well, this is the kind of people we want 
to deal with,” Dorjee recalls. The covetable waterfront 
location, with its existing, up-to-code kitchen, didn’t 
hurt, either. 



The Dorjees hope to open their new restaurant 
in March or April. After that, they’ll shuttle between 
the Plattsburgh and Burlington locations, with one of 
Dorjee's cousins running each kitchen. 

As in Plattsburgh, the Burlington menu will be 
divided into Bhutanese, Nepalese and Tibetan options. 
While most Tibetan dishes are steamed, including 
the dumplings known as momos, Dorjee also serves 
several hand-pulled noodle dishes. He lightly spices 
Nepalese stews called tarkari using flavors similar to 
those of Indian cuisine — which will also feature on 
the Burlington menu. Chile-laden Bhutanese cuisine is 
best enjoyed with a cup of salted butter tea. 

As in Plattsburgh, Dorjee will get most of his ingredi- 
ents from local farms — in fact, he already sources from 
Vermont growers. He'll keep most of the Plattsburgh 
menu intact, he adds, while augmenting it with dishes 
he feared would challenge diners in a community where 
he and his family are the only Himalayans. One addition 
will be daily lunch specials; each day, Dorjee says, his 
staff will prepare three or four different meals focused 
on a Himalayan country or theme. 

Dorjee will spend the months before his projected spring 
opening transforming 3 Main Street into a Himalayan oasis 
— on the cold east shore of Lake Champlain. 


BAR & SHOP 

Drink Shop Learn 
Monday Nights 

50% OFF food at the bar 


Tuesdays Live Music 
11/13: Paul Asbell 
11/18: Bob Gagnon 
Wednesdays 

30% OFF bottles 
of wine in the bar 


Thursdays 

$6 sparkling wines 
by the glass 

Our semi-private back room is available 
for your holiday party. Call today! 

126 College St., Burlington 
vinbarvt.com 
Wine Shop Mon-Sat from 1 1 
Wine Bar Mon-Sat from 4 
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taco dubbed Ox Tales From the Crypt. A 
towering portion of shredded oxtail was 
meaty and unctuous but not overly fatty. 
A braising liquid of red wine and veal 
stock gave the impression of a Euro-style 
reduction sauce, which quickly melted 
away as cacao nibs, coffee and chile took 
over. A smoky crema on top added more 
heat, tempered by cilantro and a tangy 
red-cabbage slaw. 

We paired it with that night's draught 
cocktail, the Ninth Green. The honey- 
sweetened tipple married smoked lemon 
and Earl Grey-infused bourbon for its 
own dose of smoky bum. 

But not everything coming out of 
the kitchen was on fire. Crispy pollock 
tacos were so heavily breaded that they 
should have been called fish beignets. 
The slaw, crema and cilantro just weren't 
enough to wake up the listless combina- 
tion. Luckily, Silansky had three squeeze 
bottles of house hot sauce at the ready. 
Pitched lower than Mad Taco's scream- 
ing highs, it took one labeled with a 9.2 
heat to do the trick for me. But it wasn’t 
the spice I enjoyed as much as the tangy, 
earthy notes. 


I regret not trying the week’s veggie 
option, a set of tacos filled with rice-and- 
black-bean fritters. Does that mean I’ll 
have to return to Mule’s Taco Tuesday? 
Well, if I must... 

— A.L. 

ROTISSERIE RESTAURANT 

1355 Williston Road, South Burlington. 
658-1838 

Until I ordered $2 tacos at the Rotisserie 
Restaurant recently, I had not eaten a 
hard-shell tortilla since fifth grade. So 
they smack of elementary school to me, a 
place that few of us want to relive. 

But for $2, where’s the harm? I or- 
dered one, complete with ground beef 
and all the tweenage fixings. Luckily, the 
Rotisserie doesn’t stop there. There are 
soft corn tacos, too. They're not made in- 
house, but they're lightly toasted before 
being stuffed with meat, and as a result 
taste fresh from the comal. 

The flat Mexican griddle may not 
be used in the Rotisserie’s kitchen, 
but that’s not the point. The South 
Burlington family restaurant specializes 
in all-American fare such as prime rib 
and chicken wings. It’s the kind of place 


where the curtains and homey paintings 
in the dining room conjure visions of 
Grandma's house. 

Why tacos, then? According to lunch 
manager Summer Batdorf, chefs at the 
restaurant were “looking for a gimmick. 
They wanted to do something other 
than a tired chicken-wing special.” Taco 
Tuesday has been a hit for two years, she 

Most plates gracing the tables during 
a visit two weeks ago looked much like 
the one I ordered, with grilled chicken 
in a soft tortilla and beef in a hard one. 
I tried to add to my $4 tab a couple of $1 
Buffalo-style drumsticks, but that special 
had already sold out by the time I arrived 
at 7:30 p.m. My dining partner ordered 
a bowl of beefy French onion soup to 
sample the homey regular fare. 

Upon first bites of each taco, my 
initial impressions were that they came 
in two flavors: salted and unsalted. The 
beef mix was the salty one, immediately 
desiccating my mouth; the bland chicken 
tasted of little more than grill marks. On 
the plus side, the chopped lettuce and 
tomatoes stuffed in both were fresh 
and moist. One taco even had a cube of 
green pepper in it. I could have done 


without the unmelted cheese shreds on 
top. Overall, these tacos reminded me 
of the kind the lunch ladies made in my 
elementary school. 

Batdorf later told me that my server, 
Susan (though she was very friendly), 
forgot to bring me the homemade ghost- 
chile-infused hot sauce. The squeeze 
bottle I was given instead gushed out 
something that merely tasted red. But 
for this early-'90s time capsule, nothing 
else would have hit the right neural path- 
ways. Thanks, red taco sauce. 

— A.L. 


ZACH’S TAVERN AT THE HYDE 
AWAY INN AND RESTAURANT 


1428 Millbrook Road. Waltsfield, 
496-2322 


There’s nothing new about Taco Tuesday 
at the Hyde Away Inn. According to 
co-owner Margaret DeFoor, the inn 
introduced its south-of-the-border 
nights IS years ago, when the choices 
were hard shells filled with either beef or 
chicken. 

But when chef Ryan Mayo took over 
the kitchen last year, she brought with 



Did she say bring stuffing? 

UtS^ar^nap be your holiday helper. Well cook, your 

Order Thanksgiving dishes by 11/24! 

Pick-up in Burlington or So. Burlington on 1/25 or 
Free delivery for orders over $50 wilhm 10 miles 

Also... appetizer platters for all of your holiday party needs. 
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her a new taco concept. The $2 basic 
tacos remain (with a suggested pairing of 
PBR), with the addition of soft-shell and 
black-bean options. But each Tuesday, 
diners eagerly call in to find out what lo- 
cavore Mexican specials Mayo is cooking 
up that night. 

Last Tuesday, the bar was still packed 
with taco lovers at 9:30 p.m., half an hour 


after the dining room officially closed. 
My other half and I sat at a high table be- 
neath the message “Tacos are my friend 
... They never lie to me,” handwritten 
on the walL This must be depressing on 
nights when no tacos are served. 

Our meal started with an order of 
chips and salsa. The latter arrived in 
a standard smooth, tangy red version 


and — for an additional 50 cents — in a 
roasted tomatillo version, sharp with 
acid and a pair of chopped chiles. 

Apps included nachos and PEI mus- 
sels flavored with sweet corn, tomatillos 
and house Misty Knoll Farms chicken 
chorizo. We dined on a different chorizo, 
made from “pig face” that originated at 
nearby Gaylord Farm. The spicy ground 
meat came underneath a pair of over- 
easy eggs, each in a soft green-chile-and- 
com tortilla. It was more of a knife-and- 
fork taco than something I dared to pick 
up. Grafton Village Cheese cheddar and 
avocado made each bite creamy, while 
cilantro and pickled onion brightened 
it up. On the side, a hash of butternut 
squash, potatoes, black beans, red pep- 
pers and jalapenos added a Vermont- 
plus-Mexico touch to the uncommon 
huevos rancheros. 

Mayo's tuna tostadas contained too 
many ethnic nods to enumerate. Best to 
say that she made them her own. Lightly 
grilled ahi tuna was served over a big, 
crispy wonton, sort of like giant ver- 
sions of those fried noodles you get with 
Chinese fast food. Avocado and shaved 
cabbage with the fish made for an allur- 
ing mix of textures. The cilantro-lime 


vinaigrette drizzled on top was addictive 
on its own, made more so with squiggles 
of sweet guava aioli and tiny cubes of 
grilled pineapple. 

Before we ordered our entrees, we 
reserved the last vanilla Choco Taco of 
the night. The only Taco Tuesday dessert 
I’ve spotted anywhere, Mayo’s Choco 
Taco has little to do with the packaged 
Klondike version. Hers features a fried 
flour tortilla dressed in cinnamon sugar 
and filled with ice cream. To my disap- 
pointment, the only chocolate in the 
dish was a sauce drizzled on top. But 
Choco Taco beggars can’t be Choco Taco 
choosers. It was still worth a return 
engagement. 

Next time I make the trek to the Mad 
River Valley, it might be for Tacky Taco 
Tuesday, an occasional special night 
devoted to replacing local cheese with 
Velveeta in chef-honed takes on gorditas 
— a pastry that means “little fat one” — 
and Taco Bell Crunchwraps. Either way, 
I expect to head south of the (Chittenden 
County) border back to Waitsfield sooner 
rather than later. 

— A.L. 
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We have local produce and dairy 
for your holiday meals! 
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CITIZEN CIDER 

316 Pine Street, Suite 114, Burlington, 
448-3278 

Since moving to Pine Street from 
Essex last spring, Burlington’s populist 
cidery has continued to up the ante 
with its food. What began in April 2014 
as a modest menu has morphed into 
a fairly significant spread, complete 
with nightly specials. 

“The tacos change every week,” says 
chef Lo Garry-McGrath of the Tuesday 
special, “so it can be anything from 
adobo-seasoned Boyden [Farm] beef 
to wild-caught swordfish.” The choices 
vary, but Garry-McGrath typically 
offers both veggie and meat options. 

Each taco costs a rather steep $5, 
but the ingredients are fresh and re- 
sponsibly sourced — local, grass-fed 
meats, organic produce and starches, 
and fresh Atlantic fish. The chef says 
she uses the specials to flex her cre- 
ative muscles. "It’s a really fun and 
interesting way to showcase Vermont 
food,” she says, “but in a not-so-Ver- 
mont kind of way.” 

The tacos, rolled into organic, soft 
corn tortillas, are also somewhat more 
substantial than others I’ve tried. Two, 
with cider, filled me up for dinner, 
though I suspect a larger, hungrier 
person might need more to feel sated. 

“Don’t forget the toppings!” a 
board by the kitchen reminds patrons. 
Near the front door is a bar stocked 
with accoutrements — fresh chopped 
pico de gallo, roasted tomatillo salsa, 
diced red onions, spicy salsa roja — 
that seem to come straight from Texas 
or further south. And sauces abound. 
Paying a small premium allows you 
to pair your tacos with any of the 10 
fresh-pressed ciders on draught. 

This matters because the kitchen 
puts out tacos that pair beautifully 
with apple drinks. 

On a recent Tuesday, a veggie 
taco came swaddled in spicy, melted 
pepper jack and stuffed with some 
of fall's finest ingredients. On a bed 
of nutty quinoa, cranberries mingled 
with cooked apples and diced sweet 
potato, scattered with tangy arugula 
and quite a bit of garlic. It was a nice 
mix of savory and sweet that went well 
with a glass of gingery Dirty Mayor, 
and also with the drier Stan Up I or- 
dered afterward. 

The meat option was simpler 
but just as good. Packed with an 
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ancho-chile-spiked blend of Boyden 
Farm beef, Maple Wind Farm chicken 
and black beans topped with red cab- 
bage, this taco required more of the 
toppings — but I would never complain 
about needing an extra dose of cool, 
wet tomato-jalapeno pico de gallo, 
roasted tomatillo salsa or a sloppy 
scoop of pale-red salsa roja. 


MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB 

167 Main St. Burlington, 658-6776 

It may not be a foodie destination, but 
lately I’ve developed a real affinity for 
downtown Burlington's Manhattan 
Pizza & Pub. I like that there are 20 
beers on tap and that I can usually find 
something new to drink. I like that 
the pub's prices are fair; that there’s a 
familiar, homey mix of Grateful Dead, 
oldies, jam and '80s bands on the 
sound system (if a band isn’t playing 
live); and that the bartenders are quick 
and super-duper friendly. 

And I like that about a month ago, 
the pub rolled out a Tuesday taco spe- 
cial. At $2 a pop, diners can scarf down 
chicken, beef and fish tacos that are far 
better than they need to be to justify 
the price. With $3 pints of Switchback’s 
flagship amber ale (and cheap shots of 
Sauza tequila), the pub offers a pleas- 
ant — and affordable — way to while 
away a Tuesday night. 

“Do you want Sriracha?” the bar- 
tender asked as I placed my order. The 
food came quickly; Within minutes, my 
tablemates and I were plowing into six 
floppy corn tortillas filled with meat 


and veggies. The fish taco was an all- 
around hit. A generous cut of breaded, 
deep-fried white fish came crisped to 
the nth degree and topped with pun- 
gent red cabbage and cilantro, along 
with a squirt of the requested spicy 
Thai sauce. 

Ground chicken, dusted with a 
smoky chili-powder spice blend, 
was ice-cold but still good, and was 
crowned with housemade pico de 
gallo. The beef was similarly simple 
and went down easily. As we finished 
our spread, I noticed that most of the 
other tables were littered with empty 
red taco baskets, too. 

In a phone conversation later, pub 
kitchen manager Ellis Johnson said the 
tacos are part of an experiment; “We’re 
trying to run what we think might sell 
on a new menu,” he said. 

This part, at least, seems success- 
ful; since starting the Tuesday special, 
Johnson said he’s noticed a significant 
uptick in business. “Tuesdays used to 
be pretty standard in terms of how 
much food we’d sell,” he said, "but 
lately it’s been pretty busy.” 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 

86 Main Street. Middlebury. 388-0002 

Middlebury’s downtown tavern is 
another relative newcomer to the taco 
trend. In a recent phone conversation, 
chef Shane Lawton said the special, 
which he's been running for a couple 
of months, is intended to fill a niche. 
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Italian Mine bar 

extensive wines by the glass • small plates • craft cocktails & beer 
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150 St. Paul Street • Burlington • Monday to Saturday 5pm to close 


It’s Turkey Time 


All Natural, 
Local Turkeys 
$3.09 lb 

"see store for details 


NOW 


The Perfect Portion 


of food news served up every Tuesday. 

Receive offers and invitations to tastings 
as well as a sneak peek of food stories 
from the upcoming Seven Days. 


»» Sign up at sevendaysvt.com/biteclub 


Taco Time 

“We did a poll with the Middlebury 
Chamber of Commerce,” he said, 
“and everyone said they were looking 
for Mexican in Middlebury. So we 
decided to do tacos one night a week.” 

For $3 apiece, the tacos were farm 
fresh, with meats and produce mostly 
grown in the area, and uncommonly 
large. Soon, the chef said, produce 


mama probably made at home. Spiced 
with a predictable cumin-y taco sea- 
soning, the meat hid beneath a blan- 
ket of finely shredded cheese; cool, 
watery bites of lettuce and tomato 
added texture. For once, this fold had 
me wishing I’d opted for the hard taco 
so that it would more closely match 
the Taco Bell original. 

The pulled-pork option was warm- 
ing and rich, its meat stewed in a sweet 
barbecue sauce. Sprinkled with corn- 



will come directly from the restau- 
rant’s budding hydroponic operation, 
situated near the front entrance and 
currently seeded with salad greens. 
Lawton plans to fill a second hydro- 
tower later this fall, growing herbs 
and other aromatic flora. 

Lawton’s taco spread changes 
every week but usually offers four 
choices. “I have, like, 20 different taco 
menus,” he noted. He keeps a simple 
ground-beef version on the menu and 
mixes up the rest — though chicken 
and pulled pork are becoming popu- 
lar standbys. All fillings are available 
in seven-inch flour tortillas, crispy 
yellow corn ones or, for diners savvy 
enough to ask for them, soft corn 
tortillas. From the bar, $5 margaritas 
make it a full-on fiesta. 

Last week’s choices included mari- 
nated grilled bison with spicy aru- 
gula, scallion, red onion and Sriracha 
sour cream. These were colorful and 
pretty, if a bit bland. But a shake of salt 
remedied that. 

The chef’s standard ground-beef 
wrap was Taco Bell trashy — that is 
to say, broadly appealing and wildly 
tasty — and reminiscent of the pre- 
packaged Ortega taco-night kit your 


THE PULLED-PORK OPTION 
WAS WARMING AND RICH, 

ITSMEATSTEWEDINA 
SWEET BARBECUE SAUCE. 


and-bean salsa, lettuce and lots of 
cilantro, this was a fun Tex-Mex twist. 
A fish option came packed with flaky, 
oven-roasted mahi mahi and crisp red 
cabbage smothered with jack cheese 
and a generous dollop of cilantro-lime 
cream. For vegetarians, Lawton offers 
all options with seasoned black beans 
instead of meat. 

On the whole, taco night has been 
a hit. “We have a great local follow- 
ing and a great group of regulars who 
come every week,” Lawton said. “Our 
slowest taco night has been about 145 
tacos, but once the college kids came 
back, we started to get up into the 
200-taco range.” 

— H.P.E. 

Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com, 
hannah@sevendaysvt.com 
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To-Go Goes 

LOGAN'S OF VERMONT IS 

Take-out spot logan's 
of Vermont will close its 
doors at 30 Main Street 
in Burlington for the last 
time on November 14 at 6 
p.m. But don’t mourn the 
flavorful soups and Julia 
Child-style chocolate 
mousse just yet. Brothers 

and nick logan are on the 
hunt for a larger space. 

“We’re trying to stay 
in the neighborhood," 
says David Logan. ’We’ 
looking at three or four 
different places, just 
trying to find , 

the right fit.” ///A 

The move is 
necessary, iXt 

because the 
business' 

kitchen 

longer handle 
the high demand for chef 
Nick’s catering services. 
The family decided to 
give up their lease rather 
than get stuck in a long- 
term agreement that 
didn’t work for them. 

Logan’s will be back 
as soon as the brothers 
find a new home. Check 
this space for news on 
where and when. 


Bitches’ 

Brew 


MAVENS 

Amanda Wishin founded 
girls pint out in Indiana 
in 2010 with a mission 
to “build a community 
of women who love craft 
beer and who are an 
active, contributing part 
of the greater craft beer 


community.” Before long, 
she was fielding calls 
from women around the 
country who hoped to 
bring the idea to their 
areas. Turns out, beer is 
not just for bros. 

As of last week, 
the national 501(c)(3) 
organization now has 
a Vermont chapter. 
Founder bethany baker, 
whom local hopheads 
may recognize as 

3 hold the 
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inaugural Girls Pint Out 
event in mid-December 
at a location to be 
determined. She says 
she’s been working 
With 14TH star brewing 
founder steve gagner to 
organize an event at that 
St. Albans brewery in 
January, with a special 
collaboration beer on 
draft. 

A bom-and-raised 
Vermonter, Baker says 
she’s always been a 
huge craft beer fan, but 
noticed that most of 
her drinking buddies 
were men. “I tend to be 
a ‘guy’s girl,”' she says, 
“and part of that is that 
I like beer so much. A 
lot of the girls I hang out 
with turn their noses up 
at beer.” 


But as Baker started 
becoming more active in 
the burgeoning Vermont 
beer community, she 
realized that a lot of 
women shared her thirst 
for suds. “I just thought 
it would be great to bring 
everyone together,” she 
says. “We like to think 
we’re a minority, being 
female beer lovers, so 
this seemed like a great 
way to solidify our 
legitimacy as women 
who love craft beer.” 

So far, the response 
has been overwhelm- 
ingly positive. Baker says 
the Vermont Girls Pint 
, . Out Facebook page 
garnered more 
a\ than 100 fol- 
lowers in the 
SB first two days, 
^ and several 

j reached 

directly. “I’ve 
had nothingbut excited, 
enthusiastic, optimistic 
feedback," she says. “It’s 
been great. 1 think it was 
needed and wanted.” 

Girls Pint Out isn't 
a club with official 
membership; all events 
are free and open to the 
public. Events will take 
the form of gatherings 
at bars and restau- 
rants, brewery tours, 
educational workshops, 
and meet-ups. Those 
interested in attending 
an event can follow 

®VERMONTGPO On 

Facebook and Twitter 
for updates. 
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YOUR DESTINATION FOR THESE FANTASTIC FEATURED MENU ITEMS! 


CHATEAUBRIAND, LOBSTER, ROAST DUCK, 
PRIME RIB AND MORE! 


DON’T MISS OUT ON THE BIGGEST SALAD BAR IN THE STATE 
& OUR FANTASTIC VEGETARIAN ENTREES & SPECIALS! 


Fire & Ice 

Vermont’s Iconic steakhouse am d£L * 

26 Seymour Street | Middlebury | 802.388.7166 | fireandicerestaurant.cc 
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CALEDONIA SPIRITS 

Barr Hill Gin 
Barr Hill Vodka 
Tom Cat Reserve 
open for 

tastings, tours and retail 
Monday - Saturday 
10am - 5 pm 
Sunday 11am - 3pm 

1 46 Log Yard Drive, Hardwick, Vermont 
www.caledoniaspirits.com 



“1 love Hunger Mountain Coop because it i-5- 
one o? the fir-H places that Manghi<5>’ 8read 
wa<b -5-old/ I’ve been a vendor at 
Hunger Mountain Coop -since l? 82 .” 

Maria Manghi-Stoufer 
The Manghis' Bread 



The Coop is open every d9Y 85M-8pM 
622. Stone Cotters Way. Montpelier. VT 
8o2.222-.8ooo • www.hongerMoont3in.coop 
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R aphael Xavier knows a thing or two about 

breakdancing and hip-hop. Informed by 30 years 
of firsthand experience, the Philadelphia-based 
dancer and choreographer funnels street dance and 
dialogue into The Unofficial Guide to Audience Watching 
Performance. An autobiographical work that Dance 
Magazine calls "artful and mesmerizing," the piece sets 
poetry, spoken word and rap lyrics against bursts of 
breakdancing. Developed by Xavier over 20 years, then 
fine-tuned by award-winning choreographer Ralph 
Lemon, it explores sacrifice, passion and transcendence 



while tracing the arc of a maturing performer's career. 


Write Stuff 


Tom Paine's past is the stuff from 
which memorable literary characters 
are made. As a teen, he carried a 
brief case, dressed in plaid pants and 
penned poetry inspired by William 
Blake. Years later at Princeton 
University, he studied pre-med and 
was a pacifist officer candidate in 
the ROTC. Quirkiness aside, Paine 
proved to be a blazing talent upon 
embracing the writing life in his 
early' thirties. Earning an MFA from 
Columbia University, he exploded 
onto the literary scene in 2000 with 
the acclaimed short-story collection 
Scar Vegas. It’s a safe bet he’ll repeat 
that success with the forthcoming A Boy’s Book of Nervous Breakdowns. 


TOM PAINE 
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Family Affair 


Two Times Two 


In 1925, Argentine composer Astor Piazzolla moved to New York City with his Italian 
parents. There, he passed his time listening to his father’s records while his parents 
worked long hours. Recordings of tango orchestras gave way to jazz and classical music, 
becoming the foundation for nuevo tango, the musical hybrid that later propelled 
Piazzolla into the spotlight. This eclectic style comes alive in "Piazzolla! A Concert of 
Tangos.” Two husband-and-wife duos — 8 Cuerdas, featuring Sarah Cullins and Daniel 
Gaviria, and Annemieke Spoelstra and Jeremiah McLane — join forces onstage, where 
they present a varied repertoire for voice, guitar, piano and accordion. 

PIAZZOLLA! A CONCERT OF TANGOS' 

Friday, November 14. 7:30 p.m., at McCarthy Arts Center. St. Michael's College. In Colchester. 
Free. Info, 654-2795. smcvt.edu 


To say the members of Run Boy Run have chemistry is an understatement Siblings 
Matt and Grace Rolland perform alongside Matt’s wife, Bekah Sandoval Rolland, and < 
her sister, Jen Sandoval. Completing the group, upright bassist Jesse Allen is anything o 
but the odd man out. Rooted in the musical traditions of Appalachia, the band’s 2013 5 

debut So Sang the Whippoorwill turned heads — including Garrison Keillor’s, who twice- 
invited the Arizona-based musicians to perform on “A Prairie Home Companion.” The 
rising stars meld bluegrass, folk and old-time tunes with three-part harmonies on their 
national tour in support of sophomore effort Something to Someone. n 
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games 

BRIDGE CLUB: Strategic thinkers have fun with 


health & fitness 

MONTREAL-STYLE ACRO YOGA: Partner and group 

Center. Montpelier, 6:30-7:30 p.m. Donations. Info, 

Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $10. Info, 578-9243. 

SMALL BUSINESS HEALTH PLANS: Experts on 

of Commerce, Berlin. 2-4 p.m. Free. Info. 229-0002 

VERMONT HEALTH CONNECT ENROLLMENT & 
APPLICATION ASSISTANCE: Certified navigators 

Room, Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, 2:30-5:30 
WELLNESS NIGHT: Following a guided meditation. 

Wood Natural Health Center. South Burlington, 
6-7:30 p.m. $10-20. Info. 863-5828. 

YOGA FOR VETERANS: Suzanne Boyd draws on 


GREEN MOUNTAIN BOOK AWARD CLUB: Teens chat 
Junction, 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-6956. 
HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: Budding bookworms 

Mrs. Liza. Highgate Public Library. 10 a.m. Free. Info. 
HOMEWORK HELP: Albany College of Pharmacy 

> p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

§ KEEPING KIDS HEALTHY DURING THE WINTER 

citymarketcoop; limited space. Info, 861-9700. 

„ MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: Aargh. 

2 Noodles, Williston. 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info, 

2j 764-1810. 

ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: Students in grades 1 

p.m. Free: preregister. Info. 264-5660. 

□ PRESCHOOL MUSIC WITH DEREK: Tykes ages 3 

READ A STORY WITH A PEDIATRICIAN: Pediatric 

Brownell Library, Essex Junctioa 6:30-7:15 p.m. 

§ STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engaging narratives 

u Jaquith Public Library. Marshfield, 10-11:30 a.m. 

3 Free. Info, 426-3581. 


STORY TIME FOR 3- TO S-YEAR-OLDS: 


WORLD MUSIC CHOIR: J 

School, Montpelier, 3:30-4:30 p.m. $10-15; 
preregister: limited space. Info. 917-1186. 

language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: 

Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. 

INTERMEDIATE SPANISH LESSONS: Adults refine 

Burlington. 5:30-7 pm $20. Info. 324-1757. 

INTERMEDIATE/ ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A SECOND 

Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. 


CHRIS RIMMER: The executive director of the 

Library. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

ENVIRONMENTAL & HEALTH SCIENCES SPEAKER 

body in "Healthy Body. Healthy Skin." Room 207. 
Bentley Hall, Johnson State College 4-5:15 p.m. 
Free. Info, 635-1327. 


MICHELLE ARNOSKY SHERBURNE: T 

Bradford Academy, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 222-4423. 

OSHER LIFELONG LEARNING LECTURE: Gwen 


ITALIAN CONVERSATION GROUP: Par/a Italrano? 


montreal 

BELLES SOEURS: THE MUSICAL 1 : 

514-739-7944. 

CINEMANIA: Cinema hounds flock to the theater 


music 

DIEGO EL CIGALA: Dubbed 'the Frank Sinatra of 

7 p.m. $17-40. Info. 603-646-2422. 

HUMANITARIAN CONCERT FOR THE PEOPLE OF 

SONG CIRCLE: COMMUNITY SING-ALONG: Rich and 

Jaquith Public Library. Marshfield, 6:45 p.m. Free. 
Info. 426-3581. 


COED FLOOR HOCKEY: Men and women aim for 


PEACE & JUSTICE LECTURE SERIES: Award- 

Recital Hall, McCarthy Arts Center. St. Michael's 

ROLAND BATTEN MEMORIAL LECTURE: Architect 

Lighted Place: 

the Not-So Privileged." Room 301, 

WOOF! DOG COMMUNICATION IN THE HUMAN 

Hall. 7-8 p.m. Free. Info, 846-4108. 

theater 

'CLYBOURNE PARK': Written in response to 

$15-55. Info, 296-7000. 

‘MACBETH’: The Castleton Department of Theatre 

$7-12. Info. 468-1119. 

Free. Info, 654-2795. 






THU. 13 


NORTHEAST KINGDOM PERMACULTURE GROUP: 

Public Library, 6-7 pun. Free. Info, nol230@aol.com. 


BURLINGTON WALK/BIKE COUNCIL ANNUAL 

Free Library, Burlington. 5:30-8 p.m. Free. Info. 

GENERATOR MEMBERSHIP ORIENTATION: A 


WATER8URY COMMONS INFORMATION SESSION: 

Cork Wine Bar and Market, Waterbury, 5-7 p,m. Free. 

conferences 

VERMONT WEB MARKETING SUMMIT: National 

Hilton Hotel. Burlington. 8 a.m.-4:30 p.m. $224- 
270; preregister: includes meals. Info, 862-6783. 

education 

SECONDARY EDUCATION OPEN HOUSE: Those 

environment 




cash bar. Info, 229-2090. 

MOUNT MANSFIELD SCALE MODELERS: Hobbyists 


fairs &festivals 

FALL FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: 


’CARTOONISTS. FOOTSOLDIERS OF DEMOCRACY’: 

’FORCE MAJEURE’: A ski holiday in the French Alps 

Center, Burlington. 7 p.m. $5-8. Info. 660-2600. 

food & drink 

A MOSAIC OF FLAVOR: BOSNIAN-HERZEGOVINA 
MOSTAR: Davorka Gosto demonstrates how to 


VERMONT CONSULTANTS NETWORK MEETING: St. 

South Burlington, 8-9:15 a.m. Fret 




games 

TRIVIA NIGHT: Players think on their feet during an 


health & fitness 


F0RZA:THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVI 


THE HEALING POWER OF SOUND & VOICE: Heidi 

656-7892. 

HEALING PROPERTIES OF CAMELLIA SINENSIS: 

Montpelier. 6:30-8 p.m. $8-10. Info, 223-1431. 

MAKING SENSE OF SUPPLEMENTS: Chiropractor 


seminars 

POWERFUL TOOLS FOR CAREGIVERS: Those re- 


UKULELE FOR BEGINNERS: Nationally recognized 

School. Montpelier. 3:30-4:30 p.m. $10-15; 

YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and preschoolers 

Igbtq 

LESBIANS WHO TECH: Li 


223-8000. ext 202. 

kids 

HOMEWORK HELP: See WED.12. 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Kiddos up to age 8 shake out 

Memorial Library. Williston, 10:30 a. m. Free. Info, 
878-4918. 

POLLYWOG ART: Pint-size Picassos experiment 

Burlington. 9:30-11:30 a.m. $5-6. Info. 865-7166. 
PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Tales, crafts and activi- 

SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos ages 1 to 5 learn 

Burlington. 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 
'STAR WARS' CLUB: May the force be with you! 


JOSEPH R. NUNEZ: The retired army colonel draws 

OSHER LIFELONG LEARNING LECTURE: 

tions in "What’s Ahead for Birds? The Next 20 
1:30 p.m. Free. Info. 748-2600. 

7 p.m. Free. Info. 453-3068. 

PECHAKUCHA NIGHT: Artists, designers, writers. 

$6 suggested donation. Info. 985-3346. 

PETER VANTINE: The SL Michael's College 

Alllot Student Center. 5L Michael's College. 
Colchester, noon. Free. Info. 654-2795. 

ROB MERMIN: The Circus Smirkus founder details 


WATER WORLD LECTURE SERIES: Scientist 

6:30-8 p.m. $5. Info, 229-6206. 


'BYE BYE BIRDIE': Break out the poodle skirts and 

culture, Essex High School. 7 p.m. $5-8. Info, 


BEGINNING PIANO LESSON: Guided by Kim Hewitt 

Four O'clock Flowers open. Stearns Student Center, 
Johnson State College, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 635-1408. 
PIANO WORKSHOP: Pianists sit down at the 

UNIVERSITY JAZZ ENSEMBLE: In 'Swingin' the 


ifo. 656-7776. 


School. Colchester High School. 7:30 p.m. $7. Info. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST: Oscar 

'IN THE NEXT ROOM (OR THE VIBRATOR PLAY)': 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H., 8 p.m. $5-12 
Info. 603-646-2422. 


THU.13 » P.56 



calendar 


'LETTERS HOME': The Iraq and Afghanistan wars 


'THE LITTLE MERMAID': Vergennes High School 

Middle School. 7-9 p.m. $10-12. Info. 877-2938. 
'MACBETH': See WED.12. 7 pan. 

NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: James Franco and Chris 

9 Cinemas. South Burlington. 2 & 7 p.m. $1B. Info, 

7 p.m. $16-24. Info. 748-2600. 

NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: A broadcast produc- 


Hall Theatre. Woodstock. 7:30-10 p.m. $12-20. Info. 

Town Hall Theater. Middlebury. 7:30-10 p.m. $15-23. 
'OUR TOWN': The UVM Department ofTheatre 

UVM. Burlington, 7:30-10 p.m. $8-22. Info. 



'THE PRODUCERS': A pair of theatri- 

Buriington, 7:30 p.m. $23-38. Info, 

'PROOF: See WED.12. 7 p.m. 

'A SMALL. GOOD THING': Raymond -, f 

College, 8 & 10 pjn. $5. Info. 443-3168. 

Waitsfield.7:30 p.m. $10. Inro, 583-1674. 

Paramount Theatre, Rutland, 7:30 p.i 
775-0903. 


words 

BOOKS & BITES: Bibliophiles nosh on light fare 
to Sleep. Bayside Activity Center. Colchester. 6:30- 


FICTION BOOK CLUB: Readers chat about 
Wallace Stegnehs The Spectator Bird. 

p.m. Free. Info. 849-2420. 

LIZZY FOX: The Burlington-based 


ROWAN JACOBSEN: The James 


FRI.14 


ADULT WHEEL: Pottery newcomers learn basic 

865-7166. 


comedy 

LAUGH LOCAL COMEDY OPEN MIC: Jokesters 

p.m. Donations. Info. 793-3884. 


community 

EPILEPSY FOUNDATION OF VERMONT ANNUAL 
MEETING: Music and a silent auction kick off a 

HOMESHARE VERMONT INFORMATION SESSION: 

OPEN HEART CIRCLE: A safe space ror men and 

Donations. Info. 922-3724. 

REMINISCE GROUP: Folks ages 70 and up chat 
Activity Center. 12:45-2:15 p.m. Free. Info. 223-2518. 
WOMEN'S CIRCLE: Those who identify as women 


conferences 

VERMONT HUMANITIES FALL CONFERENCE: 

Burlington, 2-8:45 p.m. $79-129; preregister. Ini 



Refresh your 
reading ritual. 

Flip through your favorite local newspaper 
on your favorite mobile device. 

(And yes, it's still free.) 


Add Seven Days to your iPad/iPhone 
Newsstand for free at sevendaysvt.com. 


® AppStore 




FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SE’ 


dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: WALTZ: Samir 

7-8 p.m.; dance. B-10 pin. S6-14. Info. B6Z-2269. 

QUEEN CITY CONTRA DANCE: Klck'em Jenny dole 

Info. 371-9492. 

RAPHAEL XAVIER: Breakdancing and spoken word 

FlynnSpace, Burlington. 8 p.m. S30. Info. 663-5966. 

TRADITIONAL ITALIAN VILLAGE DANCE: Toe- 


p.m. Free. Info. 229-1490. 

education 

SECONDARY EDUCATION OPEN HOUSE: Si 


A NIGHT OF DISCO FEVER: Revelers sip Citizen Cider 
Burlington, 8 p.m.-midnlghL $12-15. Info, 651-5012. 

fairs & festivals 

FALL FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See WED.12. 7:30 p.m. 


film 

TELLURIDE AT DARTMOUTH: Clneptiiles screen 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H . 7 & 9 p m. $5-9. 


VERMONT CIDER WEEK: I 


WINE TASTING: Sips of wine, beer and hard cider 

Foundation. The Essex Culinary Resort & Spa, 7-9 


health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 

Senior Living Community. South Burlington. 10-11 
FIRE CIDER WORKSHOP: Participants arm them- 


INTRODUCTION TO MASSAGE FOR COUPLES: 

op, Montpelier, 6-7:30 p.m. Free; donations 
accepted: preregister. Info, 223-8000. exL 202. 
LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap, chant and ... 

Burlington, noon-1 p.m Free. Info. 999-7373. 

LIVING STRONG GROUP: A blend of singing and 

Activity Center. 2-3 p.m. Free. Info, 223-2518. 

YOGA CONSULT: Yogis looking to refine their practice 
get helpful tips. Fusion Studio Yoga & Body Therapy, 
Montpelier. 11 a.m. Free; preregister. Info, 272-8923. 

holidays 

HOLIDAY WINE TASTING PARTY: The inside scoop 

p.m. $20. Info. 882-8227. 

CARTOONING WORKSHOP: Budding artists ages 9 

preregister. Info. 878-4918. 

DROP-IN STORY TIME: Babies, toddlers and 

Junction. 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 
DUNGEONS ft DRAGONS: Imaginative XP earners 


EARLY BIRD MATH: One plus one equals fun! 

434-3036. 

FAMILY MOVIE: After accidentally wishing her baby 

1986 flick Labyrinth. Brownell Library, Essex 
Junction. 6:30-7:45 p.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 
FAMILY WHEEL: Parents and kids visit the clay 

. BCA Center. Burlington, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
additional piece. Info. 865-7166. 

p.m. Free. Info. 603-448-0400. 

MIDDLE SCHOOL PLANNERS & HELPERS: Lit lovers 




MUSIC WITH DEREK: Movers and groovers up to 

764-1810. 

MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Sing-alongs with Robert 

Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 10:30-11 a.m. Free. 
Info. 865-7216. 





DATE: Thursday, November 13 
TIME: 5-7pm 

PLACE: Gardener's in Williston 

ATTHEOPEN HOUSE... 

• 20% off Holiday Decor' 

•offer valid on 11/13 from 5 -7pm at Gardener's In 

• Beer Tasting by Simple Roots 

• Wine Tasting by Shelburne Vineyards 

• Living Ornament Workshop 

- Pre-registration for workshop required. Call 658-2433. 


GARDENER^: 

SUPPLY COMPANY w fi 


I 472 Marshall Avenue, Williston *(802)658-2433 
k Mon-Sat 9-6 Sun 10-5 • GardenersSupplyStore.ee 
’ SUPPLY COMPANY facebook.com/GardenersGardenCenters 


Personalized care throughout your 
pregnancy, labor and delivery 

Individualized Gynecological care for all stages of your life. 


exceptional care for all women 


Affiliates 

in OB-GYN 


Our personable & attentive 
staff is here for you! 
Childbirth Classes on-site: 
www.laboroflove.com 
Free Breastfeeding Classes 
by certified instructors 
Water Birth Available 



calendar 


FRI.14 « P.57 

ROBIN'S NEST NATURE PLAYGROUP: Naturalist- 

Branch Nature Center. Montpelier, 9:30-11:30 a.m. 
THINKSAFE FOR KIDS: An informative program 

Way. Milton. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 893-4922. 

TODDLER YOGA & STORIES: Karen Allen leads 

Library, Williston. 10:30 a.m. Free; preregister. Info. 


'LAST SUMMER AT BLUEFISH COVE': Day at the 

20. Info. 249-9047. 

PEEP SHOW: 'OPEN SEASON, AGAIN!': Amateur 


Burlington, 7-9 p.m. Free. Info, 859-9463. 
BATTLEFIELD BAND: Award-winning multi- 

Opera House. 8 p.m. $26. Info. 476-3188. 

BROKEN HEARTS & MADMEN: Ihe Gryphon Trio 

ill, Randolph, 7:30 p,m. $10-40. 


DONNA THE BUFFALO: Nearly 25 years of stage 


JIM GILMOUR & GEORGE NOSTRAND: Acoustic 


KEITH MURPHY: The folk musician interprets 


PIAZZOLLA! A CONCERT OF TANGOS': The duo 8 

College, Colchester, 7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 654-2795. 
THE ROSE ENSEMBLE: Vocalists interpret centuries 


SLOW JAM FOR FIDDLERS & ACOUSTIC 
INSTRUMENTALISTS: Musicians learn simple riddle 

suggested donation. Info, 223-8945. 

VERMONT VIRTUOSI: Flutist Laurel Ann Maurer 


GROWING OLDER DISCUSSION GROUP: Andy Potok 


SAT.15 


SCRAG MOUNTAIN MUSIC: SPEKTRAL QUARTET: 


activism 

ED EVERTS SOCIAL JUSTICE ACTIVIST AWARD 

Station, Burlington. 7 p.m.-mldnlghL $25-250. Inft 


CRAFT FAIR: Artisans offer a wide variety of eye- 


PETER HIRSCHFELD: The VPR reporter weighs in on 

2 p.m. $5. Info. 864-3516. 

SHEILA O'LEARY WEAVER: The UVM senior lecturer 

Rule.' Room 101, Cheray Science Hall. St. Michael's 
College, Colchester, 3:15 p.m. Free. Info, 654-2795. 

theater 

'BONNIE'S DINER': Order up! Johnson State College 

'BYE BYE BIRDIE': See THU.13. 

'CLYBOURNE PARK': See WED.12, 7:30 p.m. 

'THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST': See 
'THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST': The 

House. 7-9:30 p.m. S12-18. Info. 888-4507. 

'IN THE NEXT ROOM (OR THE VIBRATOR PLAY)': 

See THU.13. 

'THE LITTLE MERMAID': 

'MACBETH': See WED.12, 7 p.r 
'OLIVER!': 

OUR TOWN': 

'THE PRODUCERS': 

'PROOF: See WE0.12, 7 p.m. 

'A SMALL. GOOD THING': See THU.13. 

'SOUND & FURY': See THU.13. 

'TRUE WEST': See THU.13. 

'WAIT UNTIL DARK’: 

7:30-9:30 p.m. $12-15. 


Church of Northfield, 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. Info. 

8 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 524-6212. 


WINTER CLOTHING DRIVE: Gently used cold-weath- 
Marshfield, 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. 

conferences 

VERMONT HUMANITIES FALL CONFERENCE: See 

crafts 

FRANKEN-CRITTERS: Stuffed animals morph into 

Generator. Burlington. 1:30-3:30 p.m. S22.50-25; 

dance 

AUTUMN FACULTY & STUDENT CHOREOGRAPHY 

'JEWELS & INCENSE': 

Info. 518-572-9153. 




THE VERMONT WEDDING AFFAIR: Brldes-to-be get 


fairs & festivals 


ARCHER MAYOR: Detective Joe Gunther faces new 


'FREEDOM & UNITY: THE VERMONT MOVIE. PART 

THE GREAT BEAUTY': When he turns 65. an ag- 

Middlebury College. 3 & 8 p.m. Free. Info, 443-3168. 

INDIGENOUS PEOPLES MOVIES: Films from 

Burlington, 2 p.m. Free with admission. $10.50- 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN INTERNATIONAL FILM 

Strand Theatre. Plattsburgh, N.Y.. 10 a.m. $6-7. Info, 


DEER HUNTERS/COMMUNITY BREAKFAST: Rise 

Info. 849-6313. 

MIDDLEBURY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Crafts. 

Middlebury, 9:30 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 989-7223. 

NORWICH FARMERS MARKET: Farmers and 

ed items. Tracy Hall. Norwich. 10 a.m.-l pjn. Free. 
Info. 384-7447. 

RUTLAND WINTER FARMERS MARKET: More than 

UNITED WAY OF CHITTENDEN COUNTY BENEFIT 

862-0252 

VERMONT CIDER WEEK: See FRI.14. 

WINE TASTING: Vino lovers nosh on bread and 

preregister. Info, 253-5742 

WINE TASTING: PAUL'S BOUTIQUE VII: PAUL GOES 

Shop, Burlington. 1-5 p.m. Free. Info, 865-2368. 

games 

BORDER BOARD GAMES: Players of varying experi- 


health & fitness 


'ALMOST ABLAZE': High-altitude athletes get mlc'd 


CRANIAL SACRAL THERAPY: Samuel Hendrick 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.12 9-10 a.m. 

holidays 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE 


HOLIDAY BAZAAR: A performance of No String 

Montpelier Senior Activity Center. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Info, 262-6284. 

HOLIDAY BAZAAR & CRAFT SHOW: Local craft- 

HOLIDAY MARKET: More than 30 vendors offer 



kids 

DROP-IN STORY TIME: A weekly 


END-OF-FALL FESTIVAL: A carnival-style 

'FALL INTO WINTER' FAIR: A wide array of craft 

Valley Waldorf School. East Montpelier. 10 a.m.-3 

FARM CRAFT: PAST & PRESENT: Little ones ages 


BURLINGTON CHAMBER ORCHESTRA: Guest con- 

College. Colchester. 7:30-10 p.m. S10-25. Info. 

CATAMOUNT BLUEGRASS JAM: Bob Amos leads a 

FIDDLE WORKSHOP: Players hone their bow- 

JONATHAN RICHMAN: Drummer Tommy 

College, Plainfield, 8 p.m. S20-25. 
Info. 322-1685. 

PAT METHENY UNITY GROUP: 

College, Hanover, N.H.. 8 p.m. $22.50-60. Info. 
PAUL ASBELL: The gifted guitarist dazzles music 
jazz standards. Brandon Music. 7:30 p.m. $15; $35 


SPECIAL OLYMPICS YOUNG ATHLETES PROGRAM: 


STORY EXPLORERS: ROUND ROBIN: H 

admission. $9.50-12.50. Ir 


LAST SUMMER AT BLUEFISH COVE': See FRI.14. 


RU12? WALKING GROUP: Locals make strides in z 

Info, 860-7812 walking®rul2.org. 

montreal 

'BELLES SOEURS: THE MUSICAL': See WED.12. 
CINEMANIA: Si 


music 

ALEJANDRO ZIEGLER QUARTET. Straight from 

space. Info. 863-6713. qctZ®queencitytango.org. 

BLUEGRASS GOSPEL PROJECT Stunning vocals 

House. 7:30 p.m. $15. Info. 877-6737. 



Community Church. 7:30 p.m. $20. Info, 253-7792. 
RUN BOY RUN: A blend of bluegrass, folk and old- 
spotlight Chandler Music Hall, Randolph. 7:30 p.m. 

SCRAG MOUNTAIN MUSIC: SPEKTRAL QUARTET: 

See FRI.14. Montpelier City Hall Auditorium. 7 p.m. 


outdoors 

HUNGER MOUNTAIN & WHITE ROCKS: A challeng- 

RUN YOUR CAN OFFL* Joggers make strides along a 

WAGON RIDE WEEKEND: A 


THOSE MOTHERS! 

Daughter, sister, girlfriend, servant, 
wife, housewife, breeder! 

THOSE MOTHERS! 

An experimental script staging. 

A world premiere. 

A non-linear account of tormented 
mother/daughter relationships. 

A set designed using recycled material. 
View the trailer: theatremosaicmond.net 


NOVEMBER 20,21,22 AT 7:30 PM 
AND NOVEMBER 23 AT 5:00 PM 

Tickets at the door, or at theatremosaicmond.net. Admission age 15 and over. 
Off Center for the Dramatic Arts, 294 North Winooski Ave., Burlington 

theatremosaicmond.net 

BRING THIS AD, GET $2.00 OFF! 


I theatre mosaic mond 


:]*IsL:«d:MY 


seminars 

3D PRINTING. DESIGNING & SCANNING WITH 

preregister. Info. 345-6030. 

THE ART OF SPIRITUAL DREAMING: Members of 

Burlington, 1-9:15 p.m. Free. Info, 800-772-9390. 


SAT.15 » P.60 



DOOR 
BUSTERS 
at 6am! 


* OFF 

throuahout 


SANTA'S 

ARRIVAL! 

Join the parade 
at noon then 
take a picture 
with Santa in 
the Center Court 

First 100 
people to visit 
Guest Services 

RECEIVE A 
FREE GIFT! 


BURLINGTON 

OWN CENTER 


^ *49 Church Street | Burlington | 802-658-2545 
Black Friday Hours: 6am-10pm | www.BurlingtonTownCenter.com 

WILLIAMS- SONOMA I I • l.CREW 

W H I T F B I . \ C K J • J 1 1 1 Pfll llKY J 

teavana M HOLLISTER 

VICTORIA'S SECRET CHICDS ^ 

L.L.Bean LOFT ★macys Abercrombie l Fitch 







VT PT 


calendar 


A certified Postural Restoration Center, 

dedicated to providing one-on-one care. 

Our therapists specialize in: 
pre/post-surgical rehabilitation aquatic therapy balance and gait training 
custom orthotics sports rehabilitation TMJ dysfunction 

Currently accepting new patients 


266 College St. Burlington 802-497-0736 www.vtphysicaltherapy.com 




CVMC 

CARE^ 


We are a not-for-profit clinic and 
we are here when you need us. 


Monday 

Saturday 

No 

LOWER 

All 

Lab 

thru 

8c Sunday 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

and 

Friday 

1 0am-8pm 

9am-7pm 

Needed 

the ER 

Accepted 

X-ray 

Get 

in. Get out. Get Well. 


802.371.4239 / 1311 Barre Montpelier Road (nextto Burger King) 


m ^ Central Vermont Medical Center 

^ ? Central to Your Well Being / cvmc.org 




Seeking Male and Female Smokers Ages 18-70 

(who are not currently interested in quitting smoking) 

We are conducting a UVM research study to learn about 
the effects of different levels of nicotine in cigarettes. 

This 15-visit study involves: 

• A screening visit and training visit (2-3 hours each) 
Three visits per week for 5-7 Weeks (2-4 hours each) 

Compensation of up to $900 

For more information, call 656-0392 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


Grateful Yoga, Montpelier, 4:15-5:15 p.m. $12. Info, 

RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: Youngsters 

Noodles. Willlston, 11-11:45 a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 


sports 

COED FLOOR HOCKEY: See WED.12. Montpelier 


WILLARD STERNE RANDALL: Hie historian and 

played in the War of 1812. Ethan Allen Homestead, 
Burlington, 2-3 p.m. Free. Info, 865-4556. 


SOUTH l 

END 

CRAWL 

NOVEMBER 21 & 22 


ptanfiTA/ 


South End 


DISCOVER BURLINGTON’S SOUTH END 

ARTS / INDUSTRY / HOW THINGS GET MADE 


DIMANCHES FRENCH CONVERSATION: Parlez- 


CINEMANIA: See WED.12. 9 a.m.-9:30 p.m. 

music 

BIG SPIKE BLUEGRASS: Rousing tunes channel 

4-5 p.m. Donations. Info, 879-4028. 

EXTRA STOUT * GYPSY REEL- Two of Vermont's 

468-6052. 

THE HONEY DEWOROPS: Acoustic 

JUPITER STRING QUARTET: 

MARTHA REDBONE: Backed by a five-piece acous- 

Lake Placid Center for the Arts. N.Y.. 7:30 p.m. $10- 


MICHAEL ARNOWITT: The renowned pianist makes 

Stowe. 3-4 p.m. Free. Info. 253-1800. 

SCRAG MOUNTAIN MUSIC: SPEKTRAL QUARTET: 

See FRI.14. United Church, Warren. 4 p.m. Free; 

VERMONT VIRTUOSI: See FRI.14. First Baptist 


WAGON RIDE WEEKEND: See SAT.15. 

seminars 

TINKER-MAKER SERIES: BUILD A ROCKET STOVE: 


'MACBETH': See WED.12. 2 p.m. 

'OLIVER!': See THU.13, 1:30-4 p.m. 

'OUR TOWN': See THU.13. 2-4:30 p.m. 

THE PRODUCERS': See THU.13. 2 p.m. 

'SOUND & FURY': See THU.13. 4 p.m. 

'WAIT UNTIL DARK': See FRI.14. 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


MON. 17 

activism 

MESOAMERICA RESISTE': Hie Beehive Collective's 

Info, 454-1286. 

LIFE DRAWING: Artists use their own materials 

Center, Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. $6-8. 


FRIENDS OF BROWNELL MEETING: 


MENTORING DISCUSSION GROUP: King 

dance 

EASY INTERNATIONAL FOLK-STYLE DANCING: 

Free. Info. 978-424-7968. 

fairs & festivals 

FALL FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See WED.12, 7:30 p.m. 


‘FREEDOM & UNITY: THE VERMONT MOVIE. PART 

Free. Info. 296-2265. 

'NOT MY LIFE': Robert BillheimeTs 2011 documen- 



FRIDAY, NOV. 21 

12-4PM: Burton Snowboards: tour Craig's Prototype facility 
5-7PM: Party in Burton's Flagship store 

SATURDAY, NOV. 22 

11-5PM: Walking and photo tours of the South End, tour of 
Lake Champlain Chocolates, artist studio tours and open studio 
5-7PM: Celebration at Dealer.com 


Full schedule of events and locations at: planbtvsouthend.com 


DGALCRCyM 
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It's ii month's worth of great sifts eor you 

AND '/OUR FAMILY FROM OUR FAMILY OF SBONSORS AND ALL 
OF US HERE HT The POINT! WEEKDAYS 

in November we'll giveaway a fresh gift each day... 


AND EACH DAY'S GIFT IS WORTH AT LEAST *330. 



‘A PLACE AT THE TABLE': Seen through the eyes of 

St. Johnsbury.7 p.m. Free. Info, 748-2600. The 


food, & drink 

MILTON COMMUNITY DINNER: Diners feast on a 

fo. 893-1009. 


LIVING STRONG GROUP: See FRI.14, 2:30-3:30 p.m. 
MONDAY-NIGHT FUN RUN: Runners push past 
Performance. Wllliston. 5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.12. 

SUSTAINABLE LEADERSHIP: HERBAL SUPPORT 
FOR GROUNDED ACTION: Participants sample 

224-7100. 

WHAT ARE YOU REALLY PRACTICING?: 

Info. 223-B000, exL 202. 


ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: See WED.12, 5-6 p.m. 
STORIES WITH MEGAN: Captivating tales enter- 

Free Library. Burlington. 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 
865-721B. 

TRAD BAND: Intermediate musicians practice 

Montpelier, 3:30-4:30 p.m. S10-15; preregister: 
limited space. Info. 917-1186. 


games 

BRIOGE CLUB: See WED.12, 7 p.m. 

TRIVIA NIGHT: Teams of quick thinkers gather for 

health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 
BEGINNER TAI CHI FOR HEALTH & BALANCE: An 


WILLI STON PAJAMA STORY TIME: BEDTIME 


ADVANCED SPANISH LESSONS: Proficient speak- 

5-6:30 p.m. $20. Info, 324-1757. 


music 

BEGINNING PIANO LESSON: Ss 
CHAMBER ENSEMBLES: UVM students perform 

quintets. UVM Recital Hall. Redstone Campus. 
Burlington. 7:30-9 p.m. Free. Info. 656-7776. 

sports 

COED FLOOR HOCKEY: See WED.12. the Edge Sports 


'CONSERVATION EASEMENTS AND THE IRS': 

South Royalton, 3:30 p.m. Free. Info, 831-1266. 
DAVID BELL: The Memorial University professor 


SAM HEMINGWAY: Insights from a decades-long 

p.m. $5. Info, 864-3516. 

theater 

MUSICAL THEATER WORKSHOP: Johnson State 


NORWICH UNIVERSITY WRITERS SERIES: Award- 

Norwich University, Northfield. 4 p.m. Free. Info. 


HOMEWORK HELP: 

$12. Info, 224-6183. 

KNITTING FOR KIDS: Youngsters use looms to cre- 

Junction, 3-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 

MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age 5 bust 


TUE.18 


community 

MENTORING RECOGNITION NIGHT King Street 

BEGINNER BLUES FUSION DANCING: Rosina 

INTERMEDIATE WEST COAST SWING: Experienced 


INTRO TO TRIBAL BELLY DANCE: Ancient 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


KORESH DANCE COMPANY: The renowned troupe 

College. 7 p.m. $10-15. Info. 468-1119. 

SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Twinkle- 


Champlain Club, Burlington. 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


education 

WGDR DUAL ENROLLMENT RADIO COURSE OPEN 


ECHO AFTERDARK: CAFE SCIENTIFIQUE: Spencer 


health & fitness 

CREATE YOUR HEALTH STYLE: An Interac- 

DROP-IN GENTLE YOGA: Yogis hit the mat for 

p.m. Free. Info, 264-5660. 

GENTLE YOGA WITH JILL LANG: Students get their 

Williston. 5:30-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-4916. 
INTRO TO YOGA: Newcomers discover the benefits 

preregister. Info. 272-8923. 


Natural Health Center, South Burlington. 5: 


film 

KNIGHTS OF THE MYSTIC MOVIE CLUB: Cinema 

Junction, 8 p.m. Free. Info. 356-2776. 
'MANHATTAN MELODRAMA': Clark Gable stars In 

'MOONSTRUCK': Norman Jewison's 1987 comedy 


NOTE BY NOTE: THE MAKING OF STEINWAY 

L1037': Ben Niles focuses his lens on the famed 

food & drink 

BENEFIT BAKE: Pizza lovers dine on slices in 

SEASONAL COOKING WITH THE STRANGE: Baffled 

limited space. Info, 472-6020. 

VERMONT CIDER WEEK: See FRI.14. 


GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 


p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

TRIVIA TAKEDOWN: Players 




CRAFTERNOON: Students in grades 4 and up get 

CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their imagi- 

Burllngton. 3-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

FAIRFAX STORY HOUR: 'FAVORITE AUTHORS': 


HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WE0.12. 

HOMEWORK HELP: See WED.12. 

JEFF KINNEY: The author of the best-selling chll- 

Free. Info, 878-4918. 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 

parents. Buttered Noodles. Williston. 10-10:30 a.m. 
Free. Info. 764-1810. 

PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR: A reading or Julie 

Slatkin Gallery, Plattsburgh State Art Museum. N.Y.. 
10-11 a.m. Free; preregister. Info, 518-564-2474. 
SCIENCE STORY TIME: Educator Kristen Littlefield 


STORY EXPLORERS: Nl 

Lake Champlain, Burlington, 10:30 a.m. Free with 
admission. $9.50-12.50. Info, 877-324-6386. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO S- YEAR-OLDS: See WED.12. 
STORY TIME FOR BABIES & TODDLERS: Picture 

Junction, 9:10-9:30 a.m. Free. Info, 878-6956. 
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FRIDAY. NOVEMBER 14th, Bpm-MIDNIGHT 


SI! ONLINE I $15 AI THE ODOR INCLUDES A WELCOME DRINK 


WWW.HVDISCO.EVENTBRITE.COM 



inn 

PHOTO 

CONTEST' 


iLERS' NOTCH 


Visit sevendaysvt.com/ 


SNAP any 

MSB 


We want to 
see them! 

Submit your most wacky 
shred photo to the Seven Days 

Gaper Giveaway contest 

by November 12 and you could 
win one of these sick prizes: 


" T) Tl IPNIN ' Wednesday, Dec. 3 & Thursday, Dec. 4, 8 p.m. 

«vu i_umwio Town Hall Theatre, Middlebury 
• Friday, Dec. 5, 6:30 & 9:30 p.m. 

Flynn Center for the Performing Arts, Burlington 


iiu i unninu 

BACK 





'jewelry 

ARTS 

GALLERY 


TIMOTHY GRANNIS 
802.660.2032 
JANE FRANK 
802.999.3242 

marie-josEe lamarche 

802.233.7521 


CONNIE COLEMAN 
802.999.3630 


SUSAN HURD 
802.660.2032 


.alchemyjewelryarts.' 


CORNER l 


HOWARD STREETS ' 


“I really love the 
station! Thanks for 
the new format, 
think you’ve got a hit 
on your hands.” 


'iMiiee S. 


Burlington 


Great Songs from the 
‘70s, '80s and '90s 


TEE music YOU LOWE 

slain Valley & 4 A4 W (? 4 A4 Rutland & Sou 
srn Vermont JLU JL • / (ppp JLUJLtd Champlain Val 
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theater 

MIDDLEBURY AFRICAN MUSIC & DANCE 
ENSEMBLE: East African Instrumentals, vocals and 



words 



KATHERINE PATERSON: Tire award-winning author 



NATIONAL NOVEL WRITING MONTH WRITE-IN: 



WRITER'S CIRCLE: Ut lovers of all skill levels put 



WED. 19 


business 

DISASTER RECOVERY FOR YOUR BUSINESS: An 



conferences 


VERMONT BUSINESSES FOR SOCIAL 
RESPONSIBIUTY FALL CONFERENCE: Vermont 





KNITTERS & NEEDLEWORKERS: Crofters come to- 



THE CANARY'S SILENCE': A multimedia sculptural 


education 

ENVISIONING ARTS EDUCATION IN VERMONT: 





TECH TUTOR PROGRAM: Local I 


fairs Sifestivals 

FALL FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See WED.1Z, 7:30 p.m. 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


film 

COMMUNITY CINEMA: 'EVOLUTION OF A 
CRIMINAL': See WED.12. Catamount Arts 


food & drink 



COFFEE TASTING: See WED.12. 

VERMONT CIDER TAP TAKEOVER: Imbibers sip 



MUSIC MAKERS: Little ones and their adult 






878-4918. 


yjJMTHEATRE 


Airniiu I 

There's something way down deep 
that's eternal about every human being. 


VERMONT CIDER WEEK: See FRI.14. 
WEDNESDAY WINE DOWN: See WED.12. 


health & fitness 





HERBS FOR SLEEP: LEARN THE DIFFERENCE: 


INTRODUCTION TO KUNDALINI ' 



MONTREAL-STYLE ACRO YOGA: See WED.12. 


VERMONT HEALTH CONNECT ENROLLMENT & 
APPLICATION ASSISTANCE: See WED.12. 

YOGA FOR VETERANS: See WED.12. 


holidays 


kids 





GIS DAY FOR KIDS: Youngsters ages 5 through 
11 use Geographic Information Systems technol- 



HIGHGATE STORY F 
HOMESCHOOLERS I 


Info. 524-4643. 

HOMEWORK HELP: See WED.12. 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: See 


MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: Two- to 



STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: See WED.12. 



ID FLOOR HOCKEY: Si 


talks 


CURRENT EVENTS CONVERSATION: An Informal 



ENVIRONMENTAL & HEALTH SCIENCES SPEAKER 



words 

CHARLES W. JOHNSON: A narrated slide show 



PAINTED WORD POETRY SERIES: A series high- 



The Royall Tyler Theatre 
November 6-8 & 13-16 

Tickets/Information 802-656-2094 WWW.UVMTHEATRE.ORG 


Sterling College 

Working Hands.Working Minds. 

Artisan Cheese Program 

in partnership with the 
Cellars at Jasper Hill 






NORTHEASTERN 

REPRODUCTIVE MEDICINE 


AT NRM, PEOPLE WILL FIND: 

■ a comfortable, confidential, friendly setting 
with convenient access, free parking, and work 
friendly hours. 

■ an experienced team of nurses, embryologists, 
and staff 

■ affordable, cost effective care with available fi 
nancing options 

■ fast and easy referrals for all services. Egg donors 
wanted 


FERTILITY CARE 

We specialize in all forms of 
Assisted Reproductive Technology. 

Whether you wish to conceive, donate eggs 
or preserve your fertility options, talk to us. 



<// / 



Dr. Christine Murray and Dr. Peter Casson 
are pleased to announce the opening of 
Northeastern Reproductive Medicine. 

EXAMPLES OF SERVICES OFFERED: 

■ Infertility evaluations 

■ Assisted reproductive techniques including 
IUI/IVF/ICSI 

■ Preimplantation genetic testing in new, state of 
the art onsite laboratory 

■ Fertility preservation 

■ Care for endocrine issues like PCOS, irregular 
cycles, and pediatric gynecology 

■ Full range of gynecologic ultrasound services 


105 West View Road, Colchester, Vt. 05446 

802-655-8888 / www.nrmvt.com 


= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 


CLAY: DECORATIVE TECHNIQUES 
FOR UNFIRED CLAY: In Oils 




person; S22.50/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Clay Studio, 2 SO 

DIY DESIGN: WRAPPING PAPER, 
BAGS AND TAGS: Advanced 

S2S.20/BCA members. Location: 


PHOTO: ADOBE PHOTOSHOP 

BASICS: Learn the basics of 

2 Thu.. Dec. 4 & II, 6:30-8:30 
p.m. Cost: $60/person: S54/BCA 


PRESERVING YOUR 




pan. Cost: $30/person; $27/BCA 
members. Location: BCA Center 
135 Church St,. Burlington. 


MINI KISSING BALLS: This 

Info: 660-3505-2. 

PAINTING FURNITURE WITH 
CHALK PAINT: Bring your own 


DARKROOM PHOTO: Create 

Watson. Ages 8-12. Sat., Dec. 13, 
1:30-3:30 p.m. Cost: $25/person ; 
S22.50/BCA members. Lt 





BASICS AND BEYOND IN 
JEWELRY: Instructor: Sarah 




a.m.-noon. Jan. 28-Mar. 18. Cost: 
5335/person (members: $261, 

' s: $290. materials: 
m: Shelburne Craft 


INT. WOOD: SHAKER HALL 


p.m., Feb. 2-Apr. 6. Cost: $450/ 
person (members: $328.50. 

$85). Location: S 


Location: 266 Pine St.. 
598-1077. info® 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: 



STILL LIFE. BEGINNER (NIGHT): 

formaL B Mon.. 5:30-7:30 p.m.. 


nonmembers: $235: material list 


B-TRU DANCE AT HONEST YOGA: 

:. Danielle 

end of May at SBHS. Cost: $50/ 

150 Dorset St„ Blue Mall. S. 
Burlington. Info: 497-0136. 

DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 


p.m. Cost* $10/l-hour. class. 
Location: North End Studios. 294 

Info: Tyler Crandall. 598-9204, 

HOOP DANCE BEGINNER SERIES: 


7:30-8:45 p.m.. Jan. 8-Feb. 12. 
Cost: $100/9 hours + materi- 

Church SL, suite I, Burlington. 

LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 
PARTNER!: Come alone or come 


drop-ln (no class Nov. 27). New 

to the first class! Location: Talko 


plant control, introduction to 


208 Flynn Ave., suite 3G. 8, 

6612 Route 12 Burlington S, 
Montpelier. Info: 999-4255, 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Come study 

Stuart Paton of Burlington 
Talko! Beginner/Recreational 
Class is on Tue., 5:30-6:20 p.m.. 

p.m.. Talko Training Class for 
Beginners on Wed.. 5:30-6:50 
p.rrL. Kids and Parents Class 
is on Tue.. 4:30-5:20 p.m. New 


first class! Location: Taiko 
Space, 208 Flynn Ave.. suite 
36, Burlington. Info: 999-4255. 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
MONTPELIER: Learn Taiko 


Registrations will be accepted 
through the UVM Extension 

form also is available on the 
website if paying by check. 
Weekly on Tue.. Feb. 3-Apr. 28. 
6:15 p.m.-9 p.m. Cost: $395/ 
person incl. online Sustainable 



Newport. Randolph Ctr.. Rutland. 
Springfield, SL Albans, White 
River JcL & Williston. Info: 656- 


sons also available. Cost: $5 0/4- 

Club. 20 Crowley St.. Burlington. 
Info: First Step Dance, 598-6757. 

drumming 

DJEMBE IN BURLINGTON AND 
MONTPELIER!: Learn drum- 

on Wed.. 7-8:20 p.m., $22/ 


p.m.. weekly on Thu. Please 

to the first class! New sessions 
begin in Jan. Location: Capital 
City Grange, 6612 Route 12 
Berlin, Info: 999-4255, classes® 

gardening 

MASTER GARDENER 2015 
COURSE: Learn the keys to a 


healing arts 

BREATHWORK HEALING 


required. Wed., Nov. 12, 5:45-7:30 
p.m. Cost: $20/1. 75-hour class. 


Studio. 215 College SL, 3rd 
Orton, B63-9355. g ardnerdP 




HEALING ARTS » 




classes 


jewelry 


martial arts 


well-being 


meditation 


performing arts 


language 





Jan. 8. 4-5:30 p.m. Cost: $480/8 

CCP, 99 Hall St. Winooski. Info: 


writing 


17-Dec 22. S-7p.m. Cost: SIS 0/2- 

State St. Montpelier. Info: Write 
Mondays. Gary Miller. 279-7861 


yoga 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: Tl 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 


Method Hot Yoga in a 95-de- 

ence. Get hot: 2-for-l offer. SIS. 
Location: North End Studio B. 


HS SCREENWRITING 
WORKSHOP: Do you have an 


EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

$130/class card, $ S-10/commu- 

Yoga, 20 Kilburn St.. Burlington. 
Info: 864-9642, evolutionvt.com. 

HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 


trainings at the 200- and 
500-hour levels. Daily classes 

or 5130/10-class card. SI 2/ 


Info: 497-0136. 

LAUGHING RIVER YOGA: Highly 

February 28-March 7. All bodies 


card: 5130/monthly unlimited. 
Chace Mill, suite 126, Burlington. 





You Can’t Talk 
to the Dude 


A not-quite-interview with Jonathan Richman 


J onathan Richman doesn’t do interviews for print media. Actually, 
sometimes he does — he just makes it awfully hard. For one thing, 
we're told he doesn’t use email or carry a cellphone when touring, 
which makes it tough to reach him. When he does grant interviews 
for print, Richman requires the reporter to either physically mail or fax ques- 
tions to him, which he will return in kind, on the condition that no editing or 
changes take place. 

According to his publicist, Richman’s reticence to be interviewed for print 
stems from a mistrust of newspapers and magazines, the likely outcome 
of various mistruths and half-truths printed about him over the years. It’s 
understandable he'd be leery of us. 

So, first things first: On behalf of print media. Seven Days would like to 

Mr. Richman for the misinformation spread in his good name by 
our old-school — and apparently unscrupulous or lazy — journo colleagues. 

We don't know what they wrote, but screw those guys. Seriously. We’re 
bummed out. 

We’re also bummed that a few bad eggs spoiled our chance to chat with 
Richman. We would have loved to pick his brain about his time with proto- 
punk icons the Modern Lovers. We’ve long been curious about his role in the 
Farrelly brothers film There's Something About Mary. We’d like to ask him 
about his habit of reworking and rerecording so many of his own songs. We 
also heard he was once married to a girl from Vermont. 

Alas, our carrier pigeon called in sick and nobody in our office seems to 
remember how to use our fax machine, so a formal interview was not in 
the cards. 

Still, we've gotta fill this space with something. So in lieu of actually com- 
municating with Richman, we've taken the questions we might have asked him 
and used some of the songwriter's lyrics as answers. You can probably hear a 
few of those songs when he plays the Haybarn Theatre at Goddard College in 
Plainfield this Saturday, November IS. 


SEVEN DAYS: You've moved around 
a lot: Boston, New York City, Boston 
again, California, Maine, wherever 
you are now. What's with your 
wanderlust? 

JONATHAN RICHMAN: I want the 
city, but I want the country, too. I wanna 
be with my friends by the fire and the 
starlight. But I want music, music in my 
life. Yes! I want a bar-hopping music 
scene and I wanna pick from Channel 
15. 1 want the city, but I want the 
country, too. 

SD: Gotcha. Kinda sounds like you 
should move to Burlington. Say, 
weren't you married to a Vermonter 
once? Tell me about that. 

JR: Ella duerme en la cama desde 
quien sabe cuando. Y revuelvo revuelvo 


all i ruminando de cerca, conmigo es 
cerca. Entre tanto, en la cama, doy gran 
ronquidos. Y ella... 

SD: Uh, I don't speak Spanish... 

JR: There she is sleepin’, for more she’s 
strivin’. But I’m touchin’ her shoulder 
’cause I’m always connivin’ to get closer. 
What I want is to get closer. Meanwhile, 
back in the bed, I’m snorin’ up a storm. 
And she’s there lyin’ next to me. And 
I’m there touchin’ her arm. Now her 
leg and my leg are startin’ to intertwine. 
And that’s good news for me because 
I’m always tryin’ to get closer. What 
I want is to get closer. Closer, closer, 
closer than we’ve been before. Always 
tryin’ to get closer, that’s where I want 
to go, sir. “Hey wait a minute, Jonathan! 


SD: You sly dog. you! 

What do you like 
to do for fun on the 
weekend? 

JR: Well I was dancing 
at a nightclub one 
Friday night And that 
nightclub bar was a little 
uptight. Yeah, I was 
dancing all alone, a little 
self-conscious. When some 
kids came up and said, “For 
dancing come with us.” And 
soon ... I was dancing in the 
lesbian bar, I was dancing in 
the lesbian bar. 


SD: Who was your biggest 
musical influence? 

JR: You can look at the band 
and wonder where all that 
sound was cornin’ from with 
just four people there. Twangy jon. 
sounds of the cheapest types, r | c I 

sounds as stark as black and 
white stripes. Bold and brash, 
sharp and rude, like the heat’s turned 
off and you’re low on food. How in the 
world were they makin’ that sound? 

The Velvet Underground. 

SD: You write a lot about love. Do you 
have any relationship advice? 

JR: Estamos juntos sin obligor, se puede 
siempre separar. Y si quedaremos juntos, 
quedaremos no mdsporjim... 

SD: Dude. Spanish. 

JR: We got together just for fun. With 
no obligation save maybe one: If we 
were gonna stay together, we’d stay 
together just for fun. I just wanted to be 
with her. Never wanted to be a warden 
nor a prisoner. And if we’re gonna stay 
together, we’ll stay together just for fun. 


SE PUEDE 
!E 


fight, or so they say. But 
with love things never seem 
to work that way. With love 
you can’t win if love can’t get 
in. And it can’t pierce the heart 
of a defender. To win in love 
you must surrender. 

SD: Much better. You travel a 
lot. Any favorite places? 

JR: See, I come from Boston. 
I’m gonna tell you about how 
I love New England. It’s my 
favorite place. I’ve been all 
around the world, but I love 
New England best. I might be 
prejudiced, but it’s true. I love 
New England best 


SD: No argument here. Say, you've 
been at this for more than 40 years. 
What have you learned in that time? 

JR: Well, we’ll reign on this Earth for 
a little while. Then continue in the stars 
and make Saturn smile. When we 
love again, miracles will start to happen. 
In fact I've got this hug that’s been 
building up. Can it do the job? Oh yeah, 
it’s tough enough. 'Cause when we love 
again, miracles gonna start to happen. ® 


INFO I 




GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


s@und bites 



TO WATCH VIDEOS i"'« f r 
OF THE ARTISTS ' 



Tick Tick Boom 

Every couple of months or so, I like 
to drop by Buch Spieler Records in 
Montpelier. For one thing, it's a nifty 
little record shop and, as we know, nifty 
little record shops are in increasingly 
short supply these days. Two, a number 
of the folks from the capital city label 
state & main records and the associated 

co-op GOLDEN DOME MUSICIANS' COLLECTIVE 

work there. This makes the store a great 
source for tips and tidbits on both the 
label and the Montpelier rock scene. 

The last few times I’ve stopped in 
and inquired about the latest goings-on, 
store clerk, musician and S&M honcho 
knayte lander has been quick to point to 
one upcoming record in particular: the 
self-titled debut full-length album from 
Montpelier hip-hop duo boomslang. 

Of course, since the album is an S&M 
release, Lander's a little biased. But 
there’s no mistaking his enthusiasm. 
And in the time I’ve known him, I can't 
think of a time he’s been pumped on 
something that wasn’t pretty freakin’ 
cool. Dude has good and reliable taste. 
And he’s right to be jazzed on the new 
Boomslang record. 

I first caught the duo a little over a 
year ago at a Montpelier band showcase 
at the Monkey House. Unfortunately, 
that show was up against some stiff 
competition: Grand Point North. So the 
turnout in Winooski was, well, pretty 
much just me and the Montpelier bands. 
Still, I came away impressed with 
Boomslang. MC sed one spits fire and 
has got to be one of the most acrobatic 


rappers in Vermont. Even given the 
sparse crowd, he performed with 
irrepressible energy and enthusiasm, 
delivering tongue-twisting bars that 
would leave lesser MCs drooling on 
themselves. 

So the question, at least for me, 
was how that energy would translate 
to record, which is sort of the inverse 
problem with a lot of hip-hop — what 
works well on record often falls flat 
live. I’d say Boomslang deliver, and then 

We’ll have a more proper review 
in an upcoming issue — why do I feel 
like I keep writing that? — but what’s 
immediately striking about Boomslang's 
debut is how relentless yet effortless is 
Sed One’s attack. He presents the same 
whirling dervish on record as he does 
onstage. But his rapid-fire flow has a 
measured agility. Even when it seems 
he's about careen out of control, leaving 
a pile of broken syllables in his wake, he 
never falters, always skipping gracefully 
back from the brink. From a technical 
standpoint, it’s wildly impressive. 
Actually, keeping up with his relentless 
cadence is almost exhausting. 

Producer and DJ jl matches his 
partner's energy and skill with crafty 
beats of his own. Boomslang tend 
toward upbeat, positive-minded 
anthems — it ain’t exactly “party music," 
but you can certainly party to it — and 
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JL’s danceable beats and breaks provide 
an explosive template for Sed One’s 
bombastic rhymes. Hell, there’s even a 
vocal cameo by a certain famous local 
singer who, I’m pretty sure, is making 
her first appearance on a rap record. 
She’s actually uncredited, and I'm not 
supposed to reveal her identity. But 
after one or two listens, it should be 
obvious to most Vermont fans who 
the mystery voice is. (No, it’s not grace 
potter.) 

Anyway, local hip-hop fans would do 
well to check out the new Boomslang 
record. Better yet, pick it up at the 
band’s album release show at Positive 
Pie in Montpelier this Friday, November 
14. Also on the bill are wombaticus rex 
and our old pal and recent expat learic. 

BiteTorrent 

Congrats to local radio DJ and musician 
charlie frazier. As reported on our arts 
blog. Live Culture, last week, it was 
recently announced that Frazier will 
be the recipient of a 2015 Keeping the 
Blues Alive award in the Commercial 
Radio category from the Blues 
Foundation. That's a Memphis-based 
organization dedicated to, um, keeping 
the blues alive. That’s no small task 
here in the “blues wasteland” that is 
Vermont, as Frazier jokingly put it in 
a recent phone call with Seven Days. 
He’ll receive the award at a ceremony in 
Memphis in January. 

For more than two decades, 

Frazier has been the host of “Blues for 
Breakfast,” a weekly Sunday morning 
blues radio show on WIZN 106.7 FM. 
He's also the leader of a band of the 
same name, which primarily trades 
in keeping the grateful dead alive — a 
decidedly easier task in Vermont — but 
also is known to bust out plenty of blues 
classics. 

When I spoke to him, Frazier 
seemed almost at a loss for words. Given 
that the man talks about the blues for 
a living, that should tell you something 
about the enormity of the award. He 
did, however, offer a hot tip: Go see 
davina and the vagabonds at Nectar’s on 
Wednesday, November 12. 
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To Be Blunt Grammy-shmammy. In 2011, Harlem rapper smoke dza was 
awarded the, uh, highest musical honor in the land: the High Times Doobie Award for 
Best Hip-Hop Album for his joint, Rolling Stoned. He’s also recorded with the likes of 
Kendrick Lamar and ASAP Rocky, and toured with Method Man, Wiz Khalifa and Snoop 
Dogg — possibly while high. Touring as the headlining act on the Blacklist Tour, DZA 
lights up Burlington’s Club Metronome on Wednesday, November 19. He’ll be joined by 
a slew of local and regional rappers, including young b, crystal caines and sj.n.sizzle. 
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Frazier said he’s seen the Minnesota- 
based blues and roots act at several 
festivals recently, and they blew him 

“They've stolen the fest every time 
I’ve seen them,” he said. “They’re the 
real deal.” 

That’s high praise from an 
unimpeachable — and award-winning! 

Congratulations, Charlie. 


Sticking with the feel-good theme, 
congrats to grant robin, who won this 
year’s Vermont’s Funniest Comedian 
contest last Saturday, November 8, 
at Club Metronome. Robin earned 
himself a slew of prizes, including 
cash, professional headshots, a podcast 
mic, a featured slot at the 2015 Green 
Mountain Comedy Festival and his 
name in a local music column. OK, that 


last one isn't really a prize, but we bet 
Robin is thrilled, nonetheless. Rounding 
out the top five, in order, were kyle 

GAGNON, KENDALL FARRELL, MIKE THOMAS and 

But the real story from the 
VFCC might be the unveiling of the 
Vermont Comedy Club's new logo, the 
Moonicorn, which is, very obviously, a 
cow with a unicorn horn. “Moo-nicom,” 
get it? Well, not everyone did. 

VCC cofounder nathan hartswick 
received a hastily handwritten note 
after a prelim round of the contest from 
a group of apparently disturbed — and 
confused — patrons who took offense at 
the logo for depicting, “a drill that has 
gone through this cow’s head.” Really. 

(That sound you hear is me placing a 
drill to my forehead.) 


Last but not least, the band formerly 
known as daly shall henceforth be 
known as madaila. So it is written. So it 
shall be. 

Right about now you might be saying 
something like, “Wait a second, dude. 
Didn’t DALY already change their 
name, like, three months ago? Isn’t that 
three names in less than a year? What 
thefiick? Is that even legal?” 

Right you are, foulmouthed but 
mathematically sound reader. As 
recently as this summer, the band, 
led by mark daly (cx-chamberlin), was 
known as plato ears. Following a killer 
set at the Precipice, the band changed 
its name to DALY. Problem is, there’s 
another, fairly famous singer — like, 
recently played “The Tonight Show 
with Jimmy Fallon” famous — that 
goes by daley. That’s not exactly the 


same, but it’s close enough, especially 
considering that Daley also plays, as 
Daly put it in a recent email, “R&B 
falsetto pop.” Good point. And given 
that Daly's band is nearing completion 
of its hotly anticipated debut record, it's 
better to change the name to avoid any 
potential confusion and/or legal tangles 

“Fuck, I’m just trying to give puff 
daddy or p. diddy or whatever his name is 
now a run for his money,” Daly jokes. 

DALY/Madaila are taking the whole 
thing in stride. For the final night of 
their recent well-received Nectar's 
residency, the band members debuted 
a video poking fun at themselves 
and unveiling the new name. If you 
missed that, you can catch the newly 
re-renamed band at Signal Kitchen in 
Burlington on Wednesday, November 

19, With KAT WRIGHT & THE INDOMITABLE SOUL 
BAND and DISCO PHANTOM. © 
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Hungry, Hungry Hipsters The revivalists are a bit like the famed dish 
of their native New Orleans: gumbo. For starters, there are a lot of ingredients — seven, to be precise, 
including standard rock instruments with a pinch of horns and pedal steel guitar. The band has a 
base of classic rock and roll — which accounts for their name, to a degree — but spices things up 
with elements of funk, country and anything else they find in their musical kitchen cabinets. The 
result is a complex stew that constantly reveals new flavors and textures. Catch the Revivalists at 
the Higher Ground Ballroom in South Burlington on Friday, November 14, with heartland rockers 
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REVIEW this 

Gorgon, Secret 

(STICKSHIFT RECORDINGS. CD. DIGITAL 
DOWNLOAD) 

The punk-metal scene is not for those 
with sensitive ears. If you’re not there 
to rant, rage and rock, then you might as 
well get the hell out. Yet the genre's hard 
edge has often meant that, unless you’re 
a straight dude, you might not have a 
welcoming experience. Burlington label 
Stickshift Recordings, which brands itself 
as pro-queer, pro-trans, feminist, positive 
and DIY punk, is out to change that. In 
that sense, riot grrl trio Gorgon, armed 
with their debut full-length album, Secret 

— the follow-up to a 2013 EP, Greatest Hits 

— are ideal ambassadors for the Stickshift 
mission. 

Bassist, lead vocalist and Stickshift 
founder Kelly Riel leads Gorgon’s sonic 
assault. The former Doll Fight! bassist is 
flanked by a pair of likeminded players, 
credited only as EA and Amandaa — yes, 
with two As — on guitar and drums, 
respectively. Ripping into the punk scene 
with audacity and an agenda, these three 
aren’t afraid to call bullshit. Loudly. 



The album’s most damning track is 
“Street Talk," a succinct and scathing 
number about street harassment to which 


plenty of women can relate — and that 
seems especially timely in the wake of the 
recent viral NYC catcalling video. Laced 
with venom, Riel spits out this warning 
shot: “If you can’t help but tell me how 
much you want to ride me/ when I walk 
by on the street/ 1 probably will carve 
out both your eyes/ you can fuck off.” EA 
echoes that sentiment with punishing 
guitar chops, drawing out her notes in 
oozingly livid fashion. 

“I Hear Things Are Just as Bad Down 
in Lake Champlain” is a minute-and-a- 
half tirade on environmental problems in 
the supposedly greenest of states. Here, 
Riel is at her most frantic and abrasive, 
her words barely perceptible. Amandaa’s 
fiery drumming contributes to the riotous, 
shaky-camera vibe. 


Various Artists, 
Twists & Bends: An 
Indie Compilation 
Project Featuring 1 7 
Vermont Artists 

IMALLETTS BAY RECORDS. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

For the past few years, Colchester’s Glory 
Reinstein has served as a champion for 
an established yet underappreciated class 
of local musicians. Under the banner 
of her label and promotions company, 
Malletts Bay Records — formerly 
Bluebird Promotions — she’s served as 
a public liaison for acts such as Patrick 
Fitzsimmons, Aaron Flinn, and her son, 
Gregory Douglass, among other long- 
tenured and modestly successful Vermont 
artists. With her imprint's latest effort, 
Twists & Bends: An Indie Compilation 
Project Featuring 17 Vermont Artists, 
Reinstein hopes to help funnel local tunes 
to the ears of, as she wrote in a successful 
Kickstarter campaign pitch for the record, 
“industry folks who dictate what music 
gets placed throughout the world in film, 
TV and otherwise." 



A good compilation should appeal to a 
variety of tastes. While the comp’s implied 
“indie" designation is a bit misleading 

— it’s shorthand for "independent” 
artists rather than a genre classification 

— as a sampler, the CD presents an 
agreeable grab bag of rootsy rock, pop 
and contemporary folk. The record 
features newly recorded contributions 
from area vets including Douglass, Flinn, 
Fitzsimmons, Bow Thayer and Lowell 
Thompson, to name a few. And those 
marquee acts serve as a strong foundation. 
But some unexpected gems can be found 
among the smattering of up-and-comers 
on the album. 

Perhaps most notably, these include 
young songwriter Casey Dubie. Her 
Wizard o/Oz-inspired ballad, “Just Like 
Dorothy,” is a showstopper. Reminiscent 
of early Hem, it's a tender, immaculately 
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“Steeling Secrets, Stealing Lives” is a 
middle finger to military hierarchy and 
the rise of the surveillance era. Kelly 
snaps, “Padlocks on the chain link fence/ 
secrets whispered into hands are left 
behind but not forgotten/ on a computer 
several states away they watch you throw 
your key away.” 

One chink in the album’s armor is 
that, with all the snarling and eardrum- 
shattering vocal fry, it’s often hard to 
decipher the group's politically charged 
lyrics. There are also some tracks that 
don’t fit the fired-up bill. Take the opener 
“Hard Candy,” the only song that directly 
addresses a male-female relationship. 
Granted, it positions Kelly as a vampirish 
femme fatale, but it feels at odds with the 
rest of the album’s politics. 

At a rapid 25 minutes, the 11-track 
album is grueling and thunderous, 
pounding its message until the exhausted 
end. Lots of punk thrashers try to sound 
angry for the hell of it Not so for the 
ladies of Gorgon. They have something to 
say, challenging the listener to hear them 
as the fierce and fed-up rockers they are. 

Secret by Gorgon is available at 
gorgonvt.bandcamp.com. 
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arranged and artfully written meditation 
on the wonder and melancholy of 
wanderlust. 

That’s not to say the more familiar 
faces on the record are overshadowed. 
Steve Hartmann delivers a soulful turn 
on “Be.” Jeremy Harple's “The Cobbler” 
is a gritty yet intricate and elegant tale. 
Thompson's “One Thing Good" is a 
hooky heartland rocker. And Douglass' 
“Every Day" is a fine example of his self- 
described “evocative pop.” 

So will Twists 6 Bends have major- 
label suits scrambling to sign Green 
Mountain acts for Cadillac or Target 
ads? Who knows? (Though L.L.Bean 
might be seduced by the precious, fall- 
in-Vermont cover art.) More germane to 
our purposes, might the record have local 
fans scrambling to check out a Vermont 
artist they’ve previously overlooked? That 
seems a likely outcome. 

A release party featuring several of the 
acts on Twists £c Bends will take place at 
the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge in 
South Burlington on Tuesday, November 
18. The album is available at cdbaby.com. 
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Full Spektrum The spektral quartet are like a time machine in natty 
suits. The Chicago-based string quartet seeks to unite the mastervvorks of traditional 
chamber music with more contemporary fare, often in the span of a single concert. To wit, 
for the group’s upcoming run of Vermont performances, they'll play Antonin Dvorak's 
1875 piece Quintet no. 2 in G Major — with local double bassist Evan Primo as the fifth — 
as well as “Different Trains" (1988) by modern minimalist maestro Steve Reich, among 
other selections. The group's imaginative programming is enlightening for audiences 
and performers alike, creating a dynamic discourse about the contrasts and similarities 
of works made centuries apart As part of the Scrag Mountain Music Series, SQ play 
three local dates this week: Friday, November 14, at ArtsRiot in Burlington; Saturday, 
November 15, at the City Hall Auditorium in Montpelier; and Sunday, November 15, at 
the Warren United Church. 
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Now is the perfect time to stock up for the winter! 

Save big on all cat litter brands and 
25% off all litter accessories. 
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Valerie Hird, Burlington artist by kevin j. kelley 


T he nomads roaming parts of 
western Asia and northern 
Africa share key character- 
istics with Vermonters, says 
Burlington artist Valerie Hird, despite 
the vast geographic and cultural dis- 
tances separating them. 

“They help out one another," the 
painter and traveler explains in an 
interview at her home studio on 
North Avenue. "They’re hospitable to 
strangers. They’re living at a subsis- 
tence level of animal husbandry. It all 
reminds me of the farm I grew up on.” 

Born in Massachusetts in 1955, Hird 
moved with her parents to a Northeast 
Kingdom dairy farm when she was 7 
years old. She’s lived in Vermont much 
of her subsequent life, with stints at 
Beloit College in Wisconsin (where 
she dropped out after two years) and 
the Rhode Island School of Design 
(where she earned a bachelor of fine 
arts in painting). Hird now spends 
a couple of months a year at the Key 
West, Fla., winter home of her partner, 
Frank Marshall, whom she describes 
as a “blissfully retired” film producer. 

Having studied archaeological 
illustration, Hird managed, in the 
mid-1980s, to get a couple of gigs on 
digs. She started in Panama, an experi- 
ence she loathed, then went to Egypt, 
where she encountered desert tribes 
that would transform her art. 

Most years since then, Hird has 
returned to live among the Bedouin, 
Berber, Turkic or Kirghiz peoples for 
a month or more. She always presents 
her hosts with gifts of gratitude, but 
she acknowledges having received 
much more than she has given. 

Pointing to some of the earth-toned 
textiles she acquired in her travels, 
which now cover her living room walls 
with geometric patterns, Hird notes, 
“They have the shape and the drape 
of the landscape." Her own composi- 
tions, she adds, have been profoundly 
influenced by these weavings made 
exclusively by women. “My work is a 
reflection of their textiles and the sto- 
ries they tell," Hird explains. 

Hird is especially smitten with 
creation myths, as evinced by her cur- 
rent show, "Origination,” at the Nohra 
Haime Gallery on Fifth Avenue in 



Manhattan. In this grouping of 16 oils, 
she depicts the birth of the elements 
— earth, air, water and fire — and their 
coalescence to form our planet and 
the universe beyond. The two larg- 
est pieces, each 8 feet by 12 feet and 
each priced at $120,000, resemble the 
Hubble space telescope's dumbfound- 
ing photos of stars being spawned in 
cosmic eruptions. 

A couple of the smaller works, 
which go for $15,000, show seeds 


thrusting forth tendrils that are be- 
coming vines. And in some midsize 
paintings, twisty strands resembling 
double helices writhe beneath an un- 
settled sky. 

The “Origination" series focuses on 
the foundation of the natural world. 
Hird doesn't want her renderings of 
the birth of Earth to be seen as a pre- 
lude to the arrival of humans — who, 
she says, will appear in a suite of 
paintings she expects to compose in 


a few years. Hird's sketchbooks attest 
to her ability to produce human fig- 
ures: They include convincing rendi- 
tions of people she’s met in souks and 
encampments. 

Humans were likewise absent from 
Hird’s 2012 show at Nohra Haime, 
titled “The Fifth Day.” Another cre- 
ation series, it portrayed the forma- 
tion of land and seas illuminated by 
primordial light and culminating in 
the arrival of birds, which the God of 
the Old Testament is said to have in- 
carnated on the fifth day. 

While the colors and patterns of 
Hird's compositions, then and now, 
include some similarities to the tribal 
textiles she collects, passages in a few 
of her paintings can also be read, at 
least by Vermonters, as semiabstract 
views of the Green Mountains. The 
artist doesn't dispute that interpreta- 
tion. “My work is a product of all I’ve 
seen,” she says. 

How did an artist with a modest 
portfolio and no connections to the 
New York art world manage, in 1992, 
to place her work with a prestigious 
gallery? With a combination of chutz- 
pah and talent. 

Hird did what many young, ambi- 
tious artists do: She sent slides of her 
work to a scattering of Manhattan 
galleries. Nohra Haime, a dealer from 
Colombia, was sufficiently intrigued 
by Hird’s sampling, the artist relates, 
to tell her to produce “a real body of 
work and then come back and show 
me.” Hird, who had founded a gal- 
lery of her own — Passepartout — in 
Winooski in 1978, duly dropped ev- 
erything and worked for two years to 
produce a cohesive set of paintings in 
a signature style. 

Haime was impressed. Hird was 
nonplussed — and still is. “Quite hon- 
estly, I didn’t deserve it,” she says of 
her sudden access to high-end buyers. 

“Nohra is very aggressive in her 
pricing,” Hird observes. Even with 
the 50 percent cut the gallerist gets on 
every sale, it doesn't take too many pur- 
chases to bring some financial security 
to a Vermont-based artist such as Hird, 
who has also shown her work at local 
venues like the Amy E. Tarrant Gallery 
in Burlington. Her annual income isn’t 



ART SHOWS 






HIRD IS ESPECIALLY 
SMITTEN WITH 
CREATION MYTHS, 

AS EVINCED BY HER CURRENT 
SHOW IN MANHATTAN. 

as sizable as some might assume, she 
cautions. Hird has worked as an ad- 
junct instructor of studio art at Saint 
Michael’s College for the past 14 years. 

The combination of painting and 
teaching income has enabled her to 
add a two-story studio at the rear 
of her warmly furnished clapboard 
home. Apart from a table strewn with 
paint tubes and brushes, Hird’s studio 


shows few signs of artistic activity at 
the moment. She's been commuting 
regularly to Haime's gallery and look- 
ing for other opportunities to show 
and teach. But one piece in her airy 
workspace commands attention: an 
origami bird suspended from the ceil- 
ing. It sports a tail that turns out to 
consist of several smaller birds folded 
from white paper. 

The avian assemblage marks the 
beginning of a new body of work that 
will make use of animation, Hird says. 
“My vocabulary,” she explains, “is way 
bigger than just painting.” © 

INFO 

"Origination," paintings by Valerie Hird. on 
view at the Nohra Haime Gallery in New York 
City through November 15. valeriehird.com, 
nohrahaimegaliery.com 


NEW THIS WEEK 


Chittenden county 

DAVID F0RTUNA: 'Lost & Found." a pop-up 

Q GILBERT MYERS: Watercolors by the Williston 
November 13-December 31. Inro. 899-3211. Emile A 
3 JORDAN DOUGLAS: 'Small Photographs.' a 
Holga. a low-tech, $25 plastic camera made in 


9 MILTON ARTISTS' GUILD 10TH ANNUAL 
HOLIDAY ART SHOW: An exhibit and sale of 


9 'NATURAL BEAUTIES: JEWELRY FROM ART 
NOUVEAU TO NOW': Nearly300 works from the 
likes of Tiflany & Co., Harry Winston. Cartier and 


15-March 8. Info. 985-3346. Plzzagalll Center ror Art 
9 RYAN THOMPSON: Plant on Premises.' art 

5-6 p.m. November 13-December 12. Info. 654-2795. 
McCarthy Arts Center Gallery, St. Michael's College 

barre/montpelier 

9 ‘CELEBRATE!*: The gallery celebrates local 

Info, 479-7069. Studio Place Arts in Bane. 

mad river valley/waterbury 

9 AXEL'S GALLERY & FRAMESHOP HOLIDAY 
GROUP SHOW: Sculpture, collage, ceramics, fused 

14-January 3. Info. 244-7801. Axel's Gallery 8, 

middlebury area 

THE BUILT ENVIRONMENT: Images of structures 

November 18-December 13. Info. 388-4500. 
PhotoPlace Gallery in Middlebury. 

-JACKSON GALLERY 2014 HOLIDAY SHOW': 
artists. November 14-December 31. Info. 388-1436. 


northeast kingdom 

9 HARRIET WOOD: Gestural, at 
14. 4-5:30 p.m. November 14-December 30. Info. 


Info. 819-868-1967. Le Studio de Georgeville in 


ART EVENTS 

15TH ANNUAL ROLAND BATTEN LECTURE: 

UVM Visiting Artists Lecture Series and titled 

301, Williams Hall, UVM. Burlington, Wednesday, 
November 12. 6 p.m. Info. 658-2775. 

N.Y.. Wednesday. November 12. 10:30 a.m.-noon. 


CAMERON VISITING ARTIST TALK: CHRISTY 

November 12. 4:30 p.m. Info, 443-3168. 

EDGEWATER GALLERY STH BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION: The gallery celebrates its 


'FIGURE DRAWING MARATHON': Artists of all 

16, 9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. Info. 888-1261. 

THE GEM IN THE JEWEL: UNDERSTANDING 
EXCEPTIONAL JEWELRY': Gem and jewelry expert. 

‘DRINK & DRAW': Loosen up and get creative in 

SEASONAL STILL LIFE WITH LYDIA LITTWIN': 

November 18,6-8 p.m. $35. Info, 859-9222. 

ENVISIONING ARTS EDUCATION IN VERMONT- 
BURLINGTON': A discussion about the future 


ONGOING SHOWS 


SEABA. JAMES VOGLER & CAROLYN CROTTY: 

Crotty. Curated by SEABA. Through November 30. 
Info, 651-9692. VCAM Studio in Burlington. 

ASHLEE RUBINSTEIN: '40 Days: A Brief Journey 
artist. Through November 30. Info. 863-6713. North 
ASHLEE RUBINSTEIN: 'Bad Food." paintings of food 
by SEABA. Through November 30. Info. 859-9222. 
BRIAN SYLVESTER: Colorful mandala paintings by 
859-8909. Red Square in Burlington. 


art 


BURLINGTON SHOWS « P.79 
CHRISTY MITCHELL: "Cold Call." an exhibit of new 

578-2512. The SPACE. Gallery in Burlington. 

-CIVIL WAR ERA DRAWINGS FROM THE BECKER 

Gallery. Through December 12. -CIVIL WAR OBJECTS 
FROM THE UVM COLLECTIONS': Heirloom items 


more. Wilbur Room. Through May 17. 2015. KARA 
WALKER: 'Harper's Pictorial History of the Civil 

culture. Through December 12. Info. 656-0750. 

Smereka. Through November 29. Info. 865-5839. 

-DANCE AT BENNINGTON COLLEGE: 80 YEARS 
OF MOVING THROUGH': Historic photos tell the 

DAVID BETHUEL JAMIESON: -Resurrections: Art 
by David Bethuel Jamieson (1963-1992).” a digital 


Info. 656-4200. L/L Gallery. UVM, in Burlington. 

cards. Through November 29. Info, 862-2233. 

-IN A GHOSTS ARMS': Sculpture and photography 

656-7990. Center for Cultural Pluralism. UVM. in 



THE INNOVATION CENTER GROUP SHOW: 


Cindy Griffith, Holly Hauser, Kasy PrendergasL 


SEABA. Through November 30. Info, BS9-9222. The 
INTY MUENALA: "Mishky Way. Via Dulce. Sweet 

0 JANE ANN KANTOR: Abstract mixed-media 

660-9005. Dostie Bros. Frame Shopin Burlington. 
KRISTINE SLATTERLY: Abstract pop-art paint- 
ings; exhibit curated by SEABA. LINDA SMITH: 

30. Info, 658-6016. Speeder & Earl's: Pine Street in 


Irma C61!*6S6 Massachusetts-based artist Irma Cerese says she paints “because the act of manipulating colored paint 
on canvas is an intense, visceral process.” And Cerese’s gorgeously saturated, abstract landscapes are likely to induce an intense and 
visceral response from viewers. Originally a painter of geometric abstractions, Cerese now uses landscape and the observed world as 
a “point of connection and departure” in her art. The results are richly hued and evocative — though scarcely nonrepresentational — 
paintings that capture the essence of a place through texture, hue and shape. Through November 30. An opening reception is Saturday, 
November IS, 4-6 p.m., at the Edgewater Gallery in Middlebury. The event doubles as a celebration of the gallery's fifth birthday. 
Pictured: “Woodstock #2.” 


LYNNE REED: 'EdgeWalker Paintings.” an exhibit of 

0 MARTIN BOCK: Healing Art" sculptures and 
6:30-8:30 p.m. Through January 31. Info. 865-7211. 


MARVIN FISHMAN: Black-and-white paintings by 
ist. Through November 30. Info, 488-5766. Vintage 
MIKE REILLY: 'I Cover the Waterfront” digital 


OF LAND AND LOCAL': BURLINGTON: A multidisci- 

-THE POLITICAL CARTOONS OF JANE CLARK BROWN - : 


1968 and 1975. Through December 30. Info. 865-7211. 





CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

RED SQUARE NEEDS ART! 

for 2015. All mediums 

HELEN DAY MEMBERS ART 
SHOW 2014: Helen Day Art 




Day Art Center. Stowe. Info. 
'PLAY': Hie gallery seeks work 


PORTRAITURE: EXPRESSION 
AND GESTURE: Photography 

Mlddlebury. Info. 3BB-4500. 

REUSE: UPCYCLED ART 


ing programs at ReSOURCE. 


WINTER ART EXHIBIT: The 

ONE Arts Collective seeks 




Phce work under 5800; ONE 


525 hanging fee. 5ubmit3-5 


RASTHREE: 'Being in Order,’ mixed-media art 
meanings. Through December 31. Info. 338-6459. 
THIRD LANDSCAPE': Artwork inspired by buildings 

November 30. Info. 859-9222. 1 


Chittenden county 

THE BODY ELECTRIC’: An exhibit of 'sensual. 

'HOMEFRONT ft BATTLEFIELD: OUILTS AND 
CONTEXT IN THE CIVIL WAR': More than 70 rare 

4. Info. 985-3346. Pizzagalli Center for Art and 

IMPRESSIONS OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN AND 

December 30. Info, 985-8223. Luxton-Jones 

LAUREL FULTON WATERS: “New Works.' framed 
Through November 30. Info, 985-8222. Shelburne 
THE POTTERY SHOW: An exhibition of pottery 


SCOTTIE RAYMOND: '150 Minutes,' a show of 

SHANLEY TRIGGS: 7 Love Vermont" watercolors 
777-3710. Milton Municipal Complex. 


barre/montpelier 

November 18. Info. 552-8620. BEN PEBERDY: New 
21. Info, 552-8620. gallery SIX in Montpelier. 

1864: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH’: With objects. 

December 31. ARTHUR SCHALLER: 'Billboard 


with the exhibit. Through December 31. Info. 
479-7069. Morse Block Deli in Barre. 

ALEXIS KYRIAK: "Creative Steps,' drawings by the 
capitolgrounds.com. Info. 223-7800. The Green 

DANIEL BARLOW ft SCOTT BAER: Green Mountain 

PETER SCHUMANN: Penny Oracles: The Meaning 

December 25. Info. 371-7239. Plainfield Co-op. 

W. DAVID POWELL: 'Everything Must Go 3.0,' large 


stowe/smuggs area 


ERIC TOBIN & KAREN WINSLOW: 'Reflections: 

November 30. Info. 413-219-7588. Visions of 


nraxxrxxxxx; 

H MEL BROOKS’ * 

THE 

c f t®Buc et$s: 

n the musical * 

fiiinr riicx i^ 


Based on the classic cult comedy film, 
this musical sets the standard for 
modem, outrageous, in-your-face humor! 


November 13-16, 2014 
Flynn MainStage 



Production Supervisor: Kathy Richards 
Artistic Director: Corey Neil Gottfried 
Music Director: Carol Wheel 
Choreographer: Donna Antell 

auppmtfran ^Vermont 


CLARKE DEMAS A BAKER 


Tickets: $23-38 | 802-86FLYNN | www.flynncenter.org 




Find out what 
Sen. Sanders is 
up to this week at 
berniebeat.com » 


k Bernie's 1987 folk album 
k Bern This trivia quiz 
k Multimedia timeline 
k Campaign map 
k Digitized archives 
from Vanguard Press 
and Vermont Times 


The U.S. Senate's most outspoken independent 
is considering a run for president. How did he 
get this far? Retrace “Bernie's Journey" — from 
fist-pumping mayor of Burlington to skilled 
senatorial soloist. 


SEVEN DAYS i 

BERNI 

fb 


☆be 




art 


LAND & LIGHT & WATER ft AIR': The annual exhibit 

exhibit. Through December 28. Info. 644-5100. 
'LANDSCAPE TRADITIONS': The new wing of the 
253-8943. West Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park 
0 LAUREN STAGNITTI: 'In a Moment." Vermont 

Through January 4. Info. 888-1261. River Arts in 

0 'UNREST: ART. ACTIVISM ft REVOLUTION': An 

November 13. 6 p.m. MATTHEW CHRISTOPHER: 

23. Info. 253-8358. Helen Day Art Center in Stowe. 

MONICA JANE FRISELL: The Waiting Line.' 

W. DAVID POWELL & PETER THOMASHOW: 

State College. 

mad river valley/waterbury 

7 WOMEN PAINTERS': Paintings In various styles 

SUSAN BULL RILEY: Oil and watercolor paintings 

496-6682. Vermont Festival of the Arts Gallery in 
Waitsfield. 

middlebury area 

‘CHARITY & SYLVIA: A WEYBRIDGE COUPLE': 

book. Through December 31. Info. 388-2117. Henry 

OREAMS, FANTASIES AND ILLUSIONS': A juried 

0 HANNAH BUREAU: Oil paintings by the Boston- 
based artist. 0 HELEN SHULMAN: Abstract oil 

458-0098. Edgewater Gallery in Middlebury. 
'PICTURING ENLIGHTENMENT: TIBETAN 
THANGKAS': A collection of 18 centuries-old scrolls 


Amherst College. VISUAL WEIMAR - : Paintings. 

George Grosz. Otto Dix and Katthe Kollwitz. 
Through December 7. Info. 443-5007. Middlebury 



Christy Mitchell The S.P.A.C.E, Gallery on Pine Street often displays 
eclectic, mixed-media art, and this month’s show is no exception. This time it features 
not the usual group exhibit but solo installations of work by gallery founder and creative 
director Christy Mitchell. “Cold Call” includes wall art inspired by 1960s household imagery, 
accompanied by manipulated objects such as old telephones. (Pick up a receiver and hear a 
recording of Mitchell’s voice chatting casually, as though to a friend, about daily struggles 
and exasperations.) The work, she writes in her gallery statement, is an exploration of “the 
ideals of marriage and the dynamic of expectations between men and women.” Through 
November 29. Pictured: Christy Mitchell at the reception for “Cold Call.” 


rutland area 

THE ART OF DYING': Work by Vermont artists 

care in the U.S. Part of the Wake Up to Dying 


THE ART OF GIVING’: One-of-a-kind gifts by local 
artists Mary Cliver. Barb DeHart, Barbara Guthell, 


DON ROSS PHOTOGRAPHS: C 

Bull's 'STATIONS" installation, which is on view 
galleries. Through November 25. Info, 468-6052. 

GEORG BASELITZ. OLAFUR ELIASSON & NEIL 

in Reading. 


3 PETER HUNTOON & MAREVA MILLARC: Oil 


3 champlain islands/northwest 

5 PAM VOSS & HARALD AKSDAL: Mixed-media works 


30. Info, 933-2545, Artist in Residence Cooperative 


‘FIBRATIONSr: Fiber creations by more than a 

March 30. 2015. Info, 885-3061. The Great Hall in 
Springfield. 

JUDITH PETTINGELL AND DEBORAH FRANKEL 

College. Through November 19. Info. 295-3118. 
Zollikofer Gallery at Hotel Coolidge in 


KUNSTKAMERA: THE TRICENTENNIAL 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE PETER THE GREAT 

Through January 31. Info, 356-2776. Main Street 

landscape.* Through November 15. Info. 457-3500. 

MARC BEERMAN: Photographs of landscape, birds 
and nature. Through January 5. Info. 359-5001. 
VINS Nature Center in Hartford. 

MARCUS RATLIFF: 'Life drawings." rarely-seen 

MARY ANN ft ANDY DAVIS: Artwork in pen and ink, 
Through December 8. Info. 763-7094. Royalton 
‘ONLY OWLS': Representations of the nocturnal 


RACHEL GROSS: New prints In a variety of 

TUNBRIDGE: THEN AND NOW: A collection of 


artist Through November 22. Info. 748-0158. 

CHIP TROIANO: ‘Landscapes of New Zealand.' 

November 17. Info. 525-3366. The Parker Pie Co. in 
West Glover. 

TOOTHBRUSH': From "twig to bristle." an exhibit 



ART SHOWS 



Jeff Danziger political cartoons by New York City-based Jeff Danziger 
regularly appear in publications such as the New Yorker, Forbes, the Wall Street Journal 
and the Rutland Herald, among others. This week at the Helen Day Art Center in 
Stowe, Danziger gives a talk and introduces Cartoonists, Footsoldiers of Democracy. The 
French documentary, which profiles 12 political cartoonists from around the world, was 
selected for the 2014 Cannes Film Festival. Danziger is the sole American cartoonist 
interviewed in the film. Helen Day hosts the screening and talk in conjunction with 
its current exhibit, “Unrest: Art, Activism & Revolution.” The sobering and visually 
stunning exhibit features work by emerging and professional artists working in 
conflict zones around the globe. “Unrest” runs through November 23. Danziger’s talk 
is Thursday, November 13, 6-8 p.m.; a book signing and Q&A follow the film screening. 
Pictured: A cartoon by Danziger. 


manchester/bennington 

JOHN CASSIN: Oil and Stone.' paintings and 



MARGARET LAMPE KANNENSTINE: 'Nocturnes: 


outside Vermont 

‘EVOLVING PERSPECTIVES: HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE AFRICAN ART COLLECTION': An exhibition of 





tfinity 


'.flynncenter.org or call 802-8G-flynn 


Philadelphia Hip-Hop Dancer 

Raphael Xavier 

"The Unofficial Guide to Audience 


Watching Performance" 


| SUPPORT LOCAL ARTISANS 


Vermont Gift Barn & Gallery 

SECOND ANNUAL 


Holiday 

Preview 


Hate the madness of holiday shopping? 

Beat the rush! Shop before Black Friday. No hassel 8 great deals! 


EVERYTHING IN THE STORE 


■ holiday arrivals will be outwaiting for new homes. 
Get first pick! 


HOLIDAY GIFTS MADE IN VERMONT 

DANFORTH • SABRA FIELD • TABBATHA HENRY LUMINARIES • SIMON PEARCE 
WOODY JACKSON • FRED SWAN • VT BOWL COMPANY • KATHARINE MONTSTREAM 


1087 Wllllston Road, So. Burlington • 658-7684 
M-Sa9am-9pm • Su 10am-5pm • Vermontglttbarn.com 




Birdman 

movies 

or (The Unexpected Virtue of Ignorance) 

★ ★★★★ 





Eva Sollberger’s 


NEW IN THEATERS 

DUMB AND DUMBER TO: Are not-so-sharp buddies 

With Rob Riggle. Laurie Hoiden and Bill Murray. (110 
Welden) 

ROSEWATER: Jon Stewart directed this drama 


WHIPLASH: Miles Teller plays a jazz-drumming 


Benoist and Paul Reiser. (107 min, R. Roxy, Savoy) 

NOW PLAYING 

ALEXANDER AND THE TERRIBLE. HORRIBLE. NO 
GOOD, VERY BAD DAY** Nothing seems to go 
right For the titular 11-year-old (Ed Oxenbould) In 
this family comedy based on Judith Viorstb 1972 

(81 min, PG) 

ANNABELLE 1/2* Remember the demonic dolly 

Woodard star. (98 min. R: reviewed by R.K. 10/8) 
BEFORE I GO TO SLEEP** Nicole Kidman plays 

writer-director Rowan Joffe (Brighton Rock). With 
Colin Firth and Mark Strong. (92 min. R) 


a last chance at love. Michael Hoffman (7he Last 
Station) directed. (117 min. PG-13) 

BIG HERO 6 **** A young genius and his 

Studios. With the voices of Ryan Potter. Scott Adsit 
directed. (108 min. PG) 


BIRDMAN OR (THE UNEXPECTED VIRTUE OF 
IGNORANCE) ***** Michael Keaton plays an 

• *•- s. (119 min, R) 


directorial debut (95 min. PG) 


and Kyle Gallner star. (108 min. R; reviewed by M.H. 
FURY **** Brad Pitt plays a tank commander 

Pena. (134 min, R: reviewed by R.K. 10/22) 

GONE GIRL**** David Fincher (7he Social 

Harris also star. (149 min. R; reviewed by M.H. 10/8) 
JOHN WICK***l/2 His name is short and 

action thriller. With Michael Nyqvist and Willem 
Stahelski directed. (101 min, R) 

THE JUDGE** Robert Downey Jr. plays a big-city 

(7he Change-Up). (141 min. R; reviewed by R.K. 
NIGHTCRAWLER***** Jake Gyllenhaal plays a 

director Dan Gilroy. With Rene Russo and Bill 
Paxton. (117 min. R; reviewed by R.K. 11/S) 
OUIJA** Ouija boards, right? They can totally kill 

Kagasoff. Stiles White makes his directorial debut. 


ratings 


* = could've been worse, but not a lot 
★* = has its moments; so-so 
*** = smarter than the average bear 


ST. VINCENT ** Bill Murray plays a curmudgeonly 

With Naomi Watts and Jaeden Lieberher. (102 min. 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 



V 


STUCK INi 
VERMONT^ 


Watch at sevendaysvt.com 


November 12, 2014; 

Bo Muller-Moore became a 

Vermont folk hero after fast- 

food chain Chick-f.l-A sent 

him a cease-and-desist letter, 

claiming that his 'Eat More 

Kale' slogan was too similar n 

to its motto. "Eat morchikm. 

Muller-Moore stars in the 


IN CASE YOU MISSED IT: 



NOVEMBER S. 2014 

Eleven-year-old Oscar Williams 
stars in the Middlebury 
Community Players' production 
of Oliver! He's already appeared in 
20 shows and auditioned in New 
York City. 


OCTOBER 29. 2014 
Comic book superheroes and 
villains descended on Burlington 
for the first Vermont Comic 
Con. Multimedia producer Eva 
Sollberger attended as zombie 


OCTOBER 22, 2014 
John Killacky, Executive Director 
of the Flynn Center for the 
Performing Arts, was disabled 
in 1996. The former dancer and 
marathon runner found his legs 
again in a cart pulled by his 
Shetland pony, Pacific Raindrop. 


sponsored by: 


HOTEL ~T 
VERMONT | 




Come grow at the 
4th annual 


Pregnancy 
& Baby Expo 

Brought to the community 
by Naturally You Childbirth 



Seeking vendors 

related to pre-pregnancy, 
pregnancy, birth, caring/ 
parenting, babies & new 
families. 

DATE February 26, 201 5 
Sheraton, South Burlington 
1 0am-3pm 

For more info on becoming 
a vendor or a sponsor: 
pregbabyexpo@yahoo.com, visit 
www.vtspregnancybabyexpo.com 
Or call Eron at 602-363-9597 


Sponsored by: Birth Journeys, 
Cedar Wood Natural Health Center 
& Chiropractic for K.ids and Adults 


Do you suffer 
from chronic 

PAIN? 

You may be able to participate 
in a research study involving: 

• 1 1 -week cognitive therapy 
or chronic pain education 
(free of charge) 

• 3 MRI brain scans - before, 
after, and 4 months following 
treatment 

• Financial compensation at 
the completion of the study 

Who can participate? If you have 
chronic pain persisting for 1 2 
months or longer and are 1 8-70 
years of age, you may be eligible. 

H Tbe 

university 

of VERMONT 


For more information and to 
determine eligibility, please contact 
Marcia A. Davis, Project Manager 
at (802) 847-8241 or email 
marcia.davis@vtmednet.org 



BIG PICTURE THEATER 




THE SAVOY THEATER 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


St Vincent 

friday 14 — thursday 20 

Big Hero 6 
Big Hero 6 3D 

St Vincent 


21 Essex Way, 0300, Essex, B79- 
wednesday 12 — thursday 13 

Horrible, No Good. Very Bad Day 

Big Hero 6 
Big Hero 6 3D 


Horrible, No Good. Very Bad Day 
Big Hero 6 
Big Hero 6 3D 


rriday 14 — thursday 20 

Dear White People 


BIJOU CINEPLEX 4 

Wednesday 12 — thursday 13 

Big Hero G 

friday 14— thursday 20 


MAJESTIC 10 

190 Boxwood St (Maple Tree 

Wednesday 12 — thursday 13 


Horrible, No Good. Very Bad Day 

Before I Go to Sleep 

Big Hero 6 

Big Hero 6 3D 

The Book or Lire 




Horrible, No Good, Very Bad Day 
Big Hero 6 
Big Hero 6 3D 


MARQUIS THEATRE 


Dear White People 




PALACE 9 CINEMAS 


Before I Go to Sleep 
Big Hero 6 
Big Hero 6 3D 


John Wick 

St Vincent 

friday 14 — thursday 20 

Big Hero G 
Big Hero 6 3D 


John Wick 
St Vincent 

PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 




rriday 14 — thursday 20 

Big Hero G 
Big Hero 6 3D 




St Vincent 

friday 14 — thursday 20 

St Vincent 

WELDEN THEATRE 


Big Hero 6 
Big Hero 6 3D 


Big Hero 6 
Big Hero 6 3D 


*5 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 



= MOVIE CLIPS = 


NEW ON VIDEO 

MOOD INDIGO **1/2 Director Michel Gondry 




R; reviewed by R.K. 7/9) 

*1 ■ More movies! 

•irii iTii vp - 

■ 1 V'lL J. MX festivals at venues other 

■PMBvERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS than cinemas can be round 

in the calendar section. 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 


Y MARGOT HARRISON 


Did you miss: THE DIRTIES 

Matt (Matt Johnson, who also directed, 
produced, cowrote and coedited) and Owen 
(Owen Williams) are two Canadian high 
school students making a movie. It's called 
The Dirties . and it’s a revenge fantasy about 
destroying the bullies who dog them at 



Matt, who has a basement full of movie posters, has stuffed his debut auteur effort with 
swaths of dialogue from Pulp Fiction and obscurer references to films like Irreversible. 
Owen Is happy just to go along for the ride and "shoot' prop guns™ 





WHAT I'M WATCHING 


This week I'm watching: HOUSE 

Have you ever revisited a childhood-favorite film as an 
adult? In many cases, our tastes and opinions change 
sufficiently to give us a whole new perspective on a 
movie we once loved. A recent viewing of the 1986 
horror-comedy House offers a case study of how a 
single movie, watched again after more than 20 years, 
can inspire a totally different response. 





READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 



pERS Af5l IP 

Now through the end of 2014, start unlimited conversations 
for only $15 a month (usually $30). 

Browse 2,000+ profiles and connect with local singles 
' • at sevendaysvt.com, a trusted, online community 
powered by Vermonters. 




fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.28), 

CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-4), & CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 


EDIEEVERETTE 


DAVE LAPP 
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NEWS QUIRKS 


' ROLAND SWEET \ 


Curses, Foiled Again 

When Dustin Kite, 25, fled from an out- 
door-gear store in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
with stolen merchandise, he found 
himself pursued by store employees 
and customers, all long-distance run- 
ners. They chased him down the street, 
through parking lots, over a neighbor- 
ing business’ fence and into nearby 
woods. By then, assistant manager Eric 
Loffland said, “He was definitely losing 
wind." Langland and the other runners 
caught up with the suspect and held 
him until police arrived. (Chattanooga’s 
Times Free Press and Trail Runner ) 

Pot Policy 

England’s third-tier soccer club 
Rochdale is using powerful grow 
lights confiscated during drug raids to 
improve the turf on its field. Police do- 
nated the lights to avoid having to pay 
for their disposal. Groundskeeper Oli 
Makin said the team now has a lighting 
system comparable to rigs used by Pre- 
mier League clubs that cost upwards of 
$48,000. (Associated Press) 

Battle of the Bulge 

Women whose large calves make it 
difficult to zip up tight-fitting, knee- 
high boots are turning to doctors, who 
report growing popularity for plastic 


surgery to combat “boot bulge.” “It’s 
a tricky procedure,” said Dr. Matthew 
Schulman, a New York City plastic sur- 
geon. “You’re using microliposuction 
to take out very 
small amounts of 
fat.” The proce- 
dure requires up 
to 10 months for 
recovery and is 
impossible for 

avid bike rid- 

because their calves are all muscle, 
Schulman noted, explaining, “There 
has to be at least a little fat there to 
perform the procedure.” (ABC News) 

When Guns Are Outlawed 

A man broke into a home in Zephyr- 
hills, Fla., and tried to sexually assault 
an 80-year-old woman, but she fought 
him off with her vacuum cleaner. 
Authorities said that when she ran 
for help, the suspect fled, taking the 
vacuum cleaner with him. (St. Peters- 
burg’s Bay News 9) 

Silence Is Golden 

The latest trend in resort amenities is 
silence. Hotels from luxury resorts to 
business-travel chains are marketing 


noise-free zones, triple-paned glass, 
soundproof walls, extra padding under 
carpets, door seals and TVs that won’t 
exceed a certain volume. Some hotels 
offer digital detox 
packages that in- 
clude locking guests’ 
phones away for 
safekeeping. Other 
hotels are promoting 
activities designed 
specifically to slow 
guests down, tone 
down the noise and 
allow them to tune into their inner 
voice. “Everybody needs to try at least 
once to disconnect from their devices 
and to reconnect with their partner, 
wife or family,” said Pascal Forotti, gen- 
era] manager of the Four Seasons Costa 
Rica. ( Fortune and the Top Tier) 

Ego Trip-Ups 

Federal prosecutors in Minne- 
sota charged 28 people with cashing 
counterfeit checks using details from 
Instagram photos. The group obtained 
individual account numbers and 
bank routing information by search- 
ing hashtag #myfirstpaycheck, where 
people post photos of themselves 
holding their paychecks. “This case 
is representative of a recurring trend: 


the migration of traditional street 
criminals to white-collar fraud,” U.S. 
attorney Andrew Luger said. (CNN) 

Frozen Assets 

The latest food trend is artisanal ice. 
Joe Ambrose, founder of Favourite Ice, 
which supplies hand-chiseled frozen 
water to 30 restaurants and caterers 
in the Washington, D.C., area, said he 
filters minerals from tap water that 
make ice cloudy and then puts the wa- 
ter in a machine that turns out 200- to 
300-pound blocks of crystal-clear ice. 
A band saw then cuts the blocks into 
25-pound slabs or 2-inch cubes. Res- 
taurants charge $1 or more per cube. 
The selling point, besides aesthetics, is 
that the larger cubes melt more slowly 
so they don’t water down the drink. “If 
you're going to get a drink that’s $15," 
Ambrose said, “it better have the best 
ice.” (NPR) 

Fire Power 

A crematorium caught fire in Henrico, 
Va., while an employee was cremating 
a 500-pound body. “The body was so 
obese that the actual body fat came off 
and went straight up the stack,” man- 
ager Jerry Hendrix said, and then “the 
grease hit the roof and started the fire.” 
(Richmond’s WWBT-TV) 


THE GROUP OBTAINED ACCOUNT 
NUMBERS AND BANK ROUTING 
INFORMATION BY SEARCHING 

HASHTAG#MYFIRSTPAYCHECK. 
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l AM NOT THE ORIGINAL 

1 WAS ONCE A WAN6ER.ING 

OWNEROF Nil BOW. 

6H0ST. 1 STOLE IT. 
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Whenever, i hear it's the ouwhal owner, 
VOICES, I know, TOlN&ToWtflltUAVE. 


Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to 
cartoonist Fran Krause atdeep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, 
and you may see your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 
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Scorpio 




IV. 21) 


“Sex is like pizza," said comedian 
Mel Brooks. “Even when it’s bad, it’s 
still pretty good." That’s a generaliza- 
tion, of course. I’m sure you can 
think of times in your past when 
mediocre pizza and mediocre sex 
were just plain mediocre. But work 
with me on the overarchingprinci- 
ple, Scorpio: Some of the finer things 
in life just can’t be spoiled. They are 
always at least moderately pleasur- 
able and interesting and lucky — and 
usually more than just moderately 
so. According to my reading of the 
astrological omens, your immediate 
future will be filled to the brim with 
these finer things. 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20): Our planet's 
most abundant mineral is called bridgman- 
Ite. It's an amalgam of iron, magnesium, 
silicon and oxygen. Until recently, no one 
had actually sc 
underground it cant be re 
tools. Scientists have only Known about it 
from studying how earthquake waves moved 
through it. That changed in the last few years, 
when two mineralogists found bridgmanite 

analyze the nuances of this basic mineral 
for the first time. I predict a comparable 
development for you, Taurus. In the coming 
months, you will become more familiar with a 
core part of you that has always been a mys- 
tery. The revelations may occur with the help 
of an influence that resembles a 


GEMINI (May 21-June 20): Some conspir- 
acy theorists are paranoid that aliens or gov- 
ernment agencies use radio waves to try to 
control their minds. They wear tin foil hats to 
protect themselves from the evil transmis- 
sions. But a recent study shows that this pro- 
tective headgear has an effect that's opposite 
to what it's supposed to. In fact it actually 
amplifies the intensity of radio frequencies, 
making it even more likely that mind-control 
signals would work their dastardly magic. 
This problem probably does not apply to you, 
but I suspect you are suffering from a com- 
parable glitch. An approach you're pursuing 
or an attitude you're cultivating Is having an 
impact contrary to what you imagine. Now 
is an excellent time to make adjustments. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): We all have ad- 
dictive and obsessive tendencies. They are 
fundamental to being human. So the chal- 

possible — but rather to harness them. If you 
hope to keep them from dragging you down, 

activities that enhance your life. How are you 
doing on this score, Aries? Are you chronically 
dependent on drugs, gambling, sugar, or cha- 
otic relationships? Or are you, instead, hooked 
on the courage you summon when you face 
your fears and the willpower you invoke 
as you free yourself from your limitations? 


CANCER (June 21-July 22): I can't re- 
member the last time you've had as much 
artistic freedom as you have now. It’s as if 
life has given you a slew of wild cards and 
X factors to play with. You don't have to 
answer to the past as much as you usually 
do. You are less beholden to the demands 
of duty and the constraints of karma. Here's 

by both the higher powers and lower 
powers of the cosmos to fall in love. With 
whom? With what? Everyone! Everything! 

LEO (July 23- Aug. 22): For much of its his- 
tory. the United States claimed ownership 
CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY 
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of the ocean within three miles of its coasts. 
That changed in 1988. when the federal gov- 
ernment declared that hereafter it would have 
sovereignty over the ocean as far as 12 miles 
from land. With that action, American territory 
increased dramatically. I invite you to con- 
sider a comparable expansion in the coming 
months, Leo. Seize more space. Seek further 
privileges. Ask for a bigger piece of everything. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): Polands most 
renowned ghost hunter is frustrated. Having 
invested a fortune in spectral detection 
equipment. Piotr Shalkevitz finds that there 
are fewer and fewer spooks to investigate 
as the years go by. I'm not qualified to speak 
about whether or not the whole world is expe- 
riencing a decline in the ghost population. But 
I'm confident that this is exactly what is hap- 
pening for you Virgos. Recently, the haunted 
elements of your life have begun to dissi- 
pate. And in the next eight months. I expect 
that you will be freed from most maybe all, 
of the ghosts and pesky demons that at- 
tached themselves to you once upon a time. 

LIBRA (SepL 23-Oct 22): To improve is to 
change, so to be perfect is to have changed 
often." Winston Churchill said that, and 
now I’m passing it along to you — with one 
caveat. I dont expect you to be perfect, and 
never will. To shoot for perfection is risky, 
it may set up unrealistic expectations that 
lead to bad mental hygiene. It tempts you 
to avoid messy experiences, some of which 
might be essential to your growth. So I will 
offer a revised version of Churchill's maxim 
for your use: If you want to improve, you 
must change, if you want to keep improv- 
ing, you must change often. And the coming 
months will be prime time for you to keep 
improving and improving and improving. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): Ancient 
people knew about Mercury, Venus. Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn because all of those 
planets are visible to the naked eye. From 
the second millennium BC until the late 
20th century, only three additional planets 
were found: Uranus, Neptune and Pluto. 
(Pluto was later reclassified as a dwarf 
planet however.) Then, in 1992, astrono- 
mers began to locate planets orbiting other 
stars. On one spectacular day in February of 
2014, NASA announced it had identified 715 


new planets. I foresee a similar uptick for 
you in the next seven months. Sagittarius. 
Your rate of discoveries is about to zoom. 

CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19): When 
Evan Lattimer'S 92-year-old father died in 
2007, she inherited his large collection of 
odd relics. It included a cigar smoked by 
W.C. Fields, Greta Garbo's driver’s license, 
Abraham Lincoln's shaving mirror, a bearskin 
coat owned by General George Custer and 
Napoleon Bonaparte's penis. Many items 
turned out to be quite valuable to collectors. 
One eager bidder offered to buy the famous 
genitalia for $100,000. 1 suspect that in the 
coming months, you will experience events 
that have some resemblances to this story. 
For example, the legacy you receive may 
not be what you expected, but could turn 
out to be more useful than you imagined. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): Here's 
your assignment: Get more organized and 
purposeful about having fun. Think harder 
about what makes you feel good, and plan 
more aggressively to bring those feel-good 
experiences into your life. In offering these 
prescriptions, I'm not advocating irrespon- 

wiil become a better servant of those you 
care about by boosting your commitment 
to pleasure. You will carry out your duties 
with more aplomb and effectiveness. 
Raising your joy quotient is actually a for- 
mula for becoming a better human being. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): The 
Appalachian Mountains span 1,500 miles 
from Newfoundland to Alabama. They are the 
seventh longest range in the world. And yet 
they have shrunk over the eons. Their aver- 
age height is 3,000 feet but when they were 
young they were probably twice that high. 
What happened? There has been constant 
erosion caused by rivers, glaciers, wind, tree 
roots, lichens and oxidation. Rain and con- 
densation have also played a role, because 
when water freezes, it expands, creating a 
wedging force. I propose that we make what 
has happened to the Appalachians a symbol 
of what's possible for you in the next eight 
months, Pisces. Through steady, small ac- 
tions, you can significantly grind down a 
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SEVEN DAYS 


KRMinS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 

W5MLM Aeek^WSMBy 


REDHEAD LOOKING FOR LOVE! 


YOU AINT SEEN NOTHIN' YET 


VERMONT GIRL, BORN AND RAISED 

best of every day a. VTGRL88. 2S 
WOOKIN' PA NUB 


WANTED: BED BUDDY 

DIFFERENT DRUMMER, HOPELESS 
ROMANTIC 


PASSIONATE, CREATIVE. HONEST 


FEISTY LITTLE THING 

someone. Aren’t we all? Anbl40. 28. Cl 

W5ME!\1 Aegka^MEN 

SPECIALLOVEAMINOl 


ISNT THIS FUN? 


live life to the fullest JC1227. 49, Cl 


CURloUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 




Klein very slowly, quality. 70. Cl 
ACTIVE. OUTDOORS. CREATIVE 


Watching sports, except NASCAR. 


APPRECIATING EVERY DAY 


ROMANTIC. FUN. PASSIONATE 




ONE OF A KIND 

I love life to the fullest: laughter. 






FEISTY REDHEAD 

it light. LaRaeMarie. 53, Cl 

MEN A&eku^WSIVEN 

STELLAR FELLER SEARCHES FOR BELLA 

(10 and 5) live with me. Fully employed. 

her to like me. Superf1y76, 38. Cl 
SIMPLE QUALITIES RARE TO FIND! 

so rare to find. rmallysingle40. 40, Cl 


LOOKING TO LOVE 

LOOKING FOR NEXT ADVENTURE 


SOMETHING MISSING 

HONEST, QUIET. AMBITIOUS. 
ADVENTUROUS 

always be like that. Kuz. 28. Cl 
EASYGOING AND EASILY AMUSED 

lifestyle. 802wanderer. 28. Cl 
ACTIVE SKIER. CAR GUY 

that you like. Like yoga. You are active. 

I'M A VERY CHILL PERSON 

to spend time with. Wolfy. 24. Cl 
KINO. THOUGHTFUL PROFESSIONAL 


CREATIVE, COMPASSIONATE, CURIOUS. 
GROUNDED. OPEN 


LOOKING TO MEET GREAT PEOPLE 

adventures. NewMosaicl987. 27. d 
HAPPY AS MY PUPPY 




FARM-RAISED RENAISSANCE MAN 

HEALTHY BUSINESS OWNER LOOKING 
FOR PARTNER 


16. a 


LOVED & LOST SEEKING LOVE 

FUN-LOVING. COMPASSIONATE. 
HONEST. AFFECTIONATE 







SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 





WE 


lartl 


VT 


Plan your art adventures 
with the Seven Days Friday 
email bulletin: 


re view 

ART WORKS, WALKS O WORDS 


1 SEVENDAYSVT.COM/REVIEW 1 


isPb 


■ I W Mv Ifyou'vebeen 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


DMV CHEVY LOVE 

Where: DMV. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912559 


Shop. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1912558 


Townline. You: Woman. Me: Man. 8912557 


WARM SMILE 

LIL BLACK DRESS MILANO COOKIES 

Kerry's Kwik Stop. You: Woman. Me: Mon. 0912554 
MONTPELIER COOP 

Coop. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912552 


LETS PAINT THE TOWN RED 

gone out. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0912551 
PURPLE PONYTAIL AT THE GRYPHON 

Gryphon. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912550 


WILLISTON RD. LA QUINTA 

Monday, October 31, 2011. Where: Williston Rd. 
La Quinta. You: Woman. Me: Man. 091254Q 


HEALTHY LIVING 


GONE BUT STILL IN BURLINGTON 

town. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912549 
RUGGEDLY HANDSOME AIR BALLOON PILOT 

When: Friday. October 31. 2014. Where: near 
Bolvangar. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912548 

'GOOD GUY' DOLL AT METRONOME 


CRUSH ON HANNAFORD DELI GIRL 




TO MY BEST FRIEND 

with you. When: Friday, April 4, 2014. Where: 
everywhere. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912544 

STEALING COP CARS AND HEARTS 

Rasputin's. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912543 


When: Friday, October 31, 2014. Where: Church 
StreeL You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912542 


BEARDED BIKER ON HALLOWEEN 

Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912541 


Saturday. October 26, 2013. Where: Healthy 
Living. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912538 

KEYS TO MY HEART 

on. When: Wednesday, October 10. 2012. Where: 

YESASINGENGHIS 

TRAINING YOUR DOG. WELLS STREET 




October 29. 2014. Where: Wells Street. 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912535 

HEY. BRIAN FROM ESSEX! 

Hey. Brian. Nice to chat about skis today. I 


Notch. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912534 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 






November 14-23, 2014 


ANNOUNCING THE 
1 st ANNUAL VERMONT 
CIDER WEEK! 


A cider revival is blooming in the Green Mountain State with 1 5 cideries now operating 
in Vermont. Celebrate the revival and explore what the state's cider makers have to offer 
with tastings, tap takeovers, dinner pairings, dance parties and much more! 



Cider Association Events include: 

Saturday, November 1 5th • 1 1 am - 3pm 

Cider Tasting at King Arthur Flour: 35 US Route 5 South, Norwich, Vermont 


Wednesday, November 1 9th • 1 1 am - Close 

Cider Tap Take-Over at The Farmhouse Tap & Grill: 1 60 Bank Street, Burlington, VT 

Saturday, November 22nd • 6pm - 9pm 

Arts Riot VT Cider Party: 400 Pine St, Burlington, VT 
Tickets $35 include cider tasting, food, and live music 


For a full list of the more than 60(!1) events happening during Vermont Cider Week 

visit: 

>1 Li H www.vermontciderweek.com 


#vtciderweek 




Market and Cafe 


THANKSGIVING 

IS OUR FAVORITE HOLIDAY! 


GET THESE GREAT 
THANKSGIVING DEALS 


| Cabot Butter 

1 Salted or Unsalted I 


I 2 for $5 //fa- Save $3.98! 


1 Pete's Greens 


1 Artisan Potatoes 


I $ 3*99 /3 /fas • Save $ 2 . 30 ! 


I Arrowhead Mills 


1 Organic Herb Stuffing Mix 

| 2 for $5 / JO 02 • Save $3.58! ! 


1 Field Day 

1 Organic Chicken Broth 

1 3 f or $ 5 /' qt Save '2 47' 

Mi 

1 Unless otherwise noted, sale prices good through 12/2/14 . 1 


DON’T WORRY, YOU 
CAN STILL ORDER A 
LOCAL TURKEY! 

Special pre-order price of 3-19/lb 
when you order now through 
November 21st! The turkeys are 
from Misty Knoll, Adams Turkey 
Farm and Stonewood Farm. Order 
online at healthylivingmarket.com, 
in-store, or call (802) 863-2569. 

In-store price after 71/27: $ 4 - 49 /lb. 


222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON, VT 1802.863.2569 • WWW. 




